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urgery cannot be practiced at the north ¢ during 
the rigors of winter. As soon as cold weather comes, 
therefore, the Davey experts move Southward. In the 
milder climate they can work without interruption, and, 
in fact, to better advantage than in summer — Routes for 
the winter campaign are now under consideration and 
southern home owners who wish their trees treated this 
winter are invited to write at once for full particulars, 
Tell us how many trees you have, what kind and where 
located. We may be able to favor you with their inspec- 
tion without cost. 





A booklet on tree surgery free to every 
person who writes us 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT GO., Inc. 
2110 Plane Street, KENT, OHIO 


Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
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Arcadia , nursery work and the management of 
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timber lands. Within four miles there is a 

Sound Beach, Connecticut. State Forest Reserve of several thousand 


acres upon which the College has the privi- 
lege of carrying on study and demonstration 
in forestry. This gives unexcelled facility 
for practical work in connection with Col- 
lege work of high grade. 
For information regarding entrance re- 
This magazine is also publishing interest- | quirements, expenses, etc., address 
ing editorials and contributions on “Luther DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


Burbank,” and the action taken by the Car- 
negie Institution in relation to him. State College, Pa. 
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The 
American Forestry Association 


is a national organization composed of public-spirited citizens who are interested 
in the prevention of the wholesale destruction of our forests, in forest extension 
and utilization, and in the fullest cooperation of national, state, municipal, and 
private agencies for these purposes. The Association has no business or govern- 
mental ties or alliances. Its work is to educate the people to know and under- 
stand the value and necessity of forests in the Nation’s life and the way to 
maintain them to the best advantage through scientific forestry; and to bring 
about such wise legislation as will best secure the desired results. It is the 
people’s forestry advocate and the representative of forestry before the people. 


DEPARTMENTS OF WORK 


MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT.—This department publishes American Forestry, the 
only popular monthly magazine of national circulation in its field. It has a strong force of 
editors and contributors and is well illustrated. The subscription price is two dollars a year. 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT.—Series of educational and general bulletins and 
leaflets will be issued at intervals. These will be sent to all members and will be provided 
for distribution at a nominal cost. The first numbers of the general series are a brief 
summary of the history and need of the project for National Forests in the southern 
Appalachian and White mountains; the record of the vote on the Weeks bill, looking to 
that end, in the Sixtieth Congress; and a part of the argument for the Appalachian forests by 
the President of the Association, Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., in his annual address for 1910. 

LECTURE SERVICE.—It is proposed to establish a lecture service through which 
reliable lecturers upon forestry subjects may be obtained. This bureau will arrange with 
able lecturers at central points who will be available for lectures, with illustrations if desired, 
before clubs, associations, boards of trade, or general audiences. 

CORRESPONDENCE BUREAU.—Through this bureau the Association will furnish 
information on forestry when possible and provide advocates of the cause with material. 

LEGISLATION DEPARTMENT.—As it has always done, the Association will use 
the agencies at its command to secure the passage of wise legislation in furtherance of 
its great purpose. Its national character and the location of. its main office in Washington 
enable it to keep in close touch with national legislation and it will cooperate, when 
practicable, with forestry workers in the several states to promote good state legislation. 
Its first and most important object in legislation is the passage of a measure for the 
creation of National Forests, with especial reference to the southern Appalachian and 
White mountains. 

The development of these lines of work to their highest usefulness requires the main- 
tenance of a considerable staff and an expensive plant. Contributions for the work, or for 
any particular phase of it, are always welcome. The income of the Association by which 
its general work is supported is derived from membership fees, which are as follows: 
Annual members, one dollar yearly; contributing members, ten dollars yearly; sus- 
taining members, twenty-five dollars yearly; life members, one hundred dollars, and 
patron members, one thousand dollars, the two latter being exempt from further payments. 

All members are entitled to all the rights and privileges of the Association. They 
receive all ordinary publications. Subscription to AMERICAN FORESTRY is extra. 
The price is two dollars a year. 


The office is at 1410 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
EDWIN A. START, Executive Secretary. 
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THE SECOND CONSERVATION CONGRESS 


A Great National Assembly in St. Paul, September 5 to 8 


By EDWIN A. START 


HE four days from the fifth to the 
eighth of September will be mem- 


orable in the history of the city of 
St. Paul and in that of the nation for 
the notable gathering brought together 
in the Minnesota capital by the sessions 
of the Second National Conservation 
Congress: There were present for a 
part or all of the time the President and 
ex-president of the United States, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the veteran 
John W. Noble, secretary of the interior 
under President Harrison, Senators and 
Representatives, governors and ex- 
governors, officials of state and nation, 
scientific experts representing the lead- 
ing technical and scientific organiza- 
tions of the country, also several politi- 
cians and representatives of special in- 
terests. Incidentally it may be noted 
that forestry and lumbering had the 
largest representation of any phase of 
conservation, a new demonstration of 
the fact that here is to be found the real 
backbone, as well as the beginning of 
the whole movement. Such a gather- 
ing as this could not but be full of in- 
terest to any live American; nor ‘could 
its discussions and its thousand outside 
conferences fail to be of value to the 
nation, for this was a truly representa- 
tive body. 


There was perhaps too much oratory 
and too little practical discussion of 
ways and means by the men who know. 
This is an almost universal fault of 
conventions of this kind, where the pro- 
gram is packed too full of heavy 
speeches, many of them by men who 
are considered for their value as attrac- 
tions rather than as teachers. There 
was an unusually large body of keen, 
informed, working conservationists 
present at this convention to have filled 
out an admirable program of practical 
discussion if they could have been 
heard, but the crowded program did 
not allow much time for this. Further- 
more, the temper of the majority of the 
congress was such that open discussions 
would have been preferred and would 
have held the delegates much more 
closely than the flights of political ora- 
tory which were so generously provided. 
There was widespread disappointment 
among the delegates that the congress 
did not more closely keep to its promise 
to discuss the actual business of conser- 
vation, rather than to declaim upon its 
general principles. 

Having made this criticism, it is fair 
to say that the congress made real prog- 
ress toward an understanding of its 
subject and the way to handle it and 
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that the net result of this national con- 
conversation on conservation will be 
beneficial. The committee on resolutions 
was successful in constructing a very 
good working platform. The unfortu- 
nate and for the most part useless war 
of words on the outworn state rights 
issue probably convinced no one, but it 
afforded a safety valve for certain pent 
up feelings and may help to clear the 
air. Many of the speakers, beginning 
with the President, had well thought 
out messages which were good to hear 
and will make useful reading. 

The first two days of the congress 
were given chiefly to the President, the 
ex-president, and the governors. The 
first address at the opening session on 
Monday morning was by Governor A. 
O. Eberhart of Minnesota and it set a 


THE ADDRESS OF 


President Taft was received locally 
and by the congress with all the respect 
due to his great office and to his own 
likable and dignified personality. His 
address made a strong and favorable 
impression. Many who came to criti- 
cise remained to praise and there is no 
doubt that the President made friends 
by it. He did not minimize the impor- 
tance of the occasion, or the greatness 
of the opportunity. His enunciation of 
his conservation policy was carefully 
made and forcefully and judicially 
stated. It showed a broad and impar- 
tial study of the subject. There was in 
it no play to the galleries. It was 
plainly a great effort by a sincere man 
to square himself before the country 
upon one of its chief issues. It was a 
weighty state paper addressed to the 
people of the United States. 

“Conservation,” the President 
“as an economical and political term, has 
come to mean the preservation of our 
natural resources for economic use so 
as to secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number.” He briefly reviewed 
the development of the country which 
has made the issue of conservation 
acute and, referring to the need for 
some one to arouse the country to a 
sense of the conditions, he made a fine 


said, 
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good keynote both in matter and man- 
ner. He spoke with comparative brev- 
ity, showed the significance of the con- 
servation movement in general, and es- 
pecially in its relation to agriculture, 
and reviewed particularly the resources 
and work of Minnesota. He urged the 
establishment by all the states of con- 
servation commissions, having power to 
deal with all the problems of natural 
resources. 

There was an address of welcome by 
Mayor Keller, of St. Paul. 

Incidentally it may be noted that we 
learned at this congress that the Union 
is made up of forty-six states, each one 
of which is the finest and richest section 
of the earth. State pride was constantly 
on tap throughout the sessions. 


PRESIDENT TAFT 


reference to his predecessor. ‘““Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,” he said, “took up this 
task in the last two years of his second 
administration and well did he perform 
it. As President of the United States 
I have, as it were, inherited this policy 
and I rejoice in my heritage. I[ prize 
my high opportunity to do all that an 
executive can do to help a great people 
realize a great national ambition.”’ Con- 
servation he declared to be a national 
question and not one of politics, of fac- 
tions, or of persons, and he added that 
“a satisfactory conclusion can only be 
reached promptly if we avoid acrimony, 
imputations of bad faith and _ political 
controversy.” 

The President summarized briefly the 
statistics of the public domain and class- 
ified his discussion under six heads, (1 ) 
agricultural lands; (2) lands contain- 
ing metalliferous minerals; (3) forest 
lands; (4) coal lands; (5) oil and gas 
lands, and (6) phosphate lands. 

Our land laws for the entry of agri- 
cultural land, including the original 
homestead law, the enlarged homestead 
act, the desert land act, the donation or 
Carey act, and the national reclamation 
homestead law he considered to have 
worked well and to need no radical re- 
form. He _ reviewed favorably the 











Gov. A, O. Eberhart of Minnesota 


achievements of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice, but did not favor the proposal to 
have the United States aid in the drain- 
age of swamp lands belonging to states 
or private owners. He did not think it 
wise to change the statutes relating to 
mineral lands. 

With the national forest policy he 
dealt at some length, reviewing its main 
features. He demanded that the states 
should act more effectively in the pre- 
vention of forest fires and concluded 
this section of his address by saying, “I 
have shown sufficiently the conditions 
as to the federal forestry to indicate 
that no further legislation is needed at 
the moment, except an increase in the 
fire protection of the national forests, 
and an act vesting the executive with 
full power to make forest reservations 
in every state where the land is timber 
covered or where the land is needed for 
forestry purposes.” 

Discussing the subject of coal, oil, 
gas and phosphate lands, the President 
came to the general conclusion that 
such land should be held by the govern- 
ment and leased for development under 
terms which would compel the opera- 
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tors to provide for the safety of indi- 
viduals and for the national interest. 
His recommendations on these points 
were evidently the result of thorough 
study and of very definite judgment. He 
reviewed the Alaskan situation and the 
history of the Cunningham claims and 
said that the government has much to 
answer for in not having given proper 
attention to the government of Alaska 
and the development of her resources, 
and that “the problem of the disposition 
of the coal lands for present and future 
use can be wisely and safely setiled in 
one session, if Congress gives it careful 
attention.” 

On the subject of water power sites 
the President’s position was not so posi- 
tive. He described what had been done 
in the way of withdrawals for the pro- 
tection of such sites, stated with great 
care and fairness the arguments for and 
against national and state control, and 
declined to express an opinion upon the 
controversy or a preference as to the 
method of treating water power sites. 
tie said that he should submit the mat- 
ter to Congress and urge that one or the 
other of the two policies be adopted. 
Naturally this balanced judgment on 
the subject that has aroused so much 
controversy did not please either the 
advocates of national or of state con- 
trol. 

The President’s closing words to the 
congress were wise and forceful. He 
pointed to the heavy responsibility which 
rests upon states and individuals as well 
as upon the federal government in the 
matter of conservation, and continued: 


“T am bound to say that the time has come 
for a halt in the general rhapsodies over 
conservation, making the word mean every 
known good in the world; for after the pub- 
lic attention has been aroused, such appeals 
are of doubtful utility and do not direct the 
public to the specific course that the people 
should take, or have their legislators take, in 
order to promote the cause of conservation. 
The rousing of emotions on a subject like 
this, which has only dim outlines in the 
minds of the people affected, after a while 
ceases to be useful, and the whole movement 
will, if promoted on these lines, die for want 
of practical direction and of demonstration 
to the people that practical reforms are in- 
tended.” 
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He said that the withdrawal of Gov- 
ernment lands from entry were only one 
necessary step and should not be re- 
garded as final: 


“The idea should not be allowed to 
spread,” he declared, “that conservation is 
the tying up of the natural resources by the 
government for indefinite withholding from 
use and the remission to remote generations 
to decide what ought to be done with these 
means of promoting present general human 
comfort and progress. For, if so, it is cer- 
tain to arouse the greatest opposition to con- 
servation as a cause, and if it were a correct 
expression of the purpose of conservation- 
ists it ought to arouse this opposition. 

“Real conservation involves wise, non- 
wasteful use in the present generation, with 
every possible means of preservation for 
succeeding generations; and though the 
problem to secure this end may be difficult, 
the burden is on the present generation 
promptly to solve it and not to run away 
from it as cowards, lest in the attempt to 
meet it we may make some mistake. As I 
have said elsewhere, the problem is how to 
save and how to utilize, how to conserve 
and still develop; for no sane person can 
contend that it is for the common good that 
nature’s blessings should be stored only for 
unborn generations. 

“I beg of you, therefore, in your delibera- 
tions and in your informal discussions, when 
men come forward to suggest evils that the 
promotion of conservation is to remedy, that 
you invite them to point out the specific 
evils and the specific remedies; that you in- 
vite them to. come down to details in order 





B. N, Baker, President of the Congress 


that their discussions may flow into channels 
that shall be useful rather than into periods 
that shall be eloquent and entertaining, with 
out shedding real light on the subject. The 
people should be shown exactly what is 
needed in order that they make their repre- 
sentatives in Congress and the state legisla- 
ture do their intelligent bidding.” 


THE GOVERNORS’ SESSION 


At the afternon session on Monday 
Senator Nelson was the first speaker, 
his subject being the “Public Land 
Laws of the United States.” He made 
an exhaustive and valuable review of 
this complex subject. He referred to 
Gifford Pinchot as the father of our 
forestry system. On the vexed ques- 
tion of control of water power sites, 
after alluding to the difficulty arising 
from divided jurisdiction, the senior 
senator from Minnesota offered this 
solution : 


“It seems to me—but perhaps I may err— 
that the problem of developing and utilizing 
water power in such cases can only be 
properly solved by the co-operation of the 
state and the federal government. The 
One owning the power site and the other the 
water in the stream, it strikes me that co- 
operation in such a case is essential, and 


furnishes the only practical solution. And 
some plan should be devised by which the 
federal and state governments could act in 
harmony and unison in such cases. Of 
course, when the state owns both the water 
and the power site, the problem is of a less 
complex character, and is one exclusively for 
the state to solve, except as to the question 
of navigation. It may be added in this con- 
nection that Congress at the last session 
passed a general law to regulate the con- 
struction of dams across navigable waters, 
by which provision is made for protecting 
the interests of the federal government in 
such cases,” 


The remainder of Monday afternoon 
was turned over to the governors, Gov- 
ernor Stubbs, of Kansas, presiding. The 
Kansas executive is a personality, 
abrupt, good-humored, aggressive, the 
embodiment of insurgency, and an un- 
qualified supporter of Theodore Roose- 




















Gov. W., R. Stubbs of Kansas 


velt and Gifford Pinchot. He intimate:| 
once or twice during the afternoon that 
this session was to give some of these 
governors a chance to relieve their 
minds, after which the congress could 
get down to business. 

Governors Hay, of Washington, Nor- 
ris, of Montana, and Brooks, of Wyo- 
ming, had come from the recent con- 
ference at Salt Lake City prepared to 
insist upon state control of natural re- 
sources and full of fight because they 
had not the opportunity they desired on 
the program. This session therefore 
gave them their only real opportunity. 

The first speaker was Governor Noel, 
of Mississippi, and he declared on be- 
half of his state: “We stood for state 
rights; we are for state rights still; but 
we know that our only rights as states 
are through the federal. government.” 
He said further: ‘We stand for conser- 
vation of natural resources by all gov- 
ernment agencies, state and national, 
that will preserve and protect them for 
the use of the whole people.” 

Governor Norris, of Montana, claim- 
ed that his state originated conservation 
legislation but to prove this he had only 
to show a land law of 1908. His cita- 
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tion of this showed that he has given 
little attention to the legislation of other 
states or of the nation. He also as- 
serted that the first conservation com- 
mission, state or national, was appointed 
by him for the state of Montana. He 
then plunged into an impassioned de- 
fense of state rights, in the course of 
which he asked how, if Montana cannot 
be trusted to legislate for herself, a dis- 
tant state like Maine can be trusted to 
legislate for her. This seems to an un- 
prejudiced listener to beg the question. 
No one proposes that Maine or Florida 
shall legislate for Montana, but many 
people do propose that the Congress of 
the whole United States shall legislate 
for the protection of its own property 
and the interests of all of its people in 
every state. 

Governor Deneen, of Illinois, 
pressed his sympathy with the western 
governors in their efforts towards the 
development of their own states, and 
gave it as his opinion that the national 
government should not interfere to pre- 
vent the development of these western 
states, but he also said that the national 
government should not allow the nat- 
ural resources of the country to be 
wasted either through neglect or spolia- 
tion, and that neither must it be placed 
in a position where the legislatures of 
the various states can hinder its efforts 
toward conserving all the resources for 
all the people. The western states must 
and will work with the central goverii- 
ment, for they each have interests that 
neither can make available without the 
other. 

Then came another attack from the 
state rights side, by Governor Hay, of 
Washington. The governor charged 
with much show of feeling that his sec- 
tion would not have been allowed rep- 
resentation at this congress but for the 
action of the city of St. Paul. He 
sharply arraigned the government’s 
forest policy of his state as bad for the 
poor settler. He said that in the con- 
servation movement common sense had 
given place to humbug, and fairness to 
intolerance. He attacked the attempt 
of the federal government to gain con- 
trol of water powers by indirection, a 
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policy supported, he said, by the Na- 
tional Conservation Association, “an 
organization which is already quarreling 
within itself over the orthodoxy of its 
own members.” 

Governor Brooks, of Wyoming, spoke 
along the same line and read the reso- 
lutions of the conference of governors 
of the Pacific Coast and Rocky Moun- 
tain states at Salt Lake City, August 
18-10. 

At this point Governor Stubbs, rising 
to introduce Governor Vessey, of South 
Dakota, broke into a passionate reply 
to the northwestern men. Governor 
Vessey took a moderate position recom- 
mending a national commission to settle 
conservation questions. 

Thus the gauntlet was thrown into 
the ring and this old political issue, re- 
vamped for a new purpose, became a 
subject of discussion in the the cong- 
The gauge was taken up at dif- 
ferent times by Colonel Roosevelt, Sen- 
ator Beveridge, ex-Governor Pardee, 
ex-Governor Blanchard, and _ others. 


Fess. 


There was no question as to how the 
congress, by a large majority, stood 
upon it; it was for national control by 
an overwhelming majority, and it be- 
lieved, rightly or wrongly, that the 
strong sentiment in certain western 
states has been worked up by interesis 
that believe they can control the state 
governments more easily than they can 
the national government. The Oregon 
delegates did not join their neighbors 
on this issue, but voted to stand by the 
principle of national control. | There 
was also a revolt among the members 
of the Washington delegation who were 
not appointees of Governor Hay. Two 
or three of them when opportunity 
offered denied on the floor of the cong- 
ress that Governor Hay and his dele- 
gates fairly represented their own state. 
At a later session ex-Governor Pardee 
announced that he had messages stating 
that the state granges of Washington 
and the labor unions did not endorse 
Governor Hay’s position. 


MR. ROOSEVELT'S ADDRESS 


Tuesday morning was all Roosevelt. 
The ex-president took St. Paul by 
storm. The Auditorium, seating ordi- 
naril; seven thousand people, was 
packed to the doors. There were prob- 
ably ten thousand people in the hall 
when the great leader arrived, escorted 
by the uniformed Roosevelt Club and 
the reception committee. His recep- 
tion, the culmination of hours of ex- 
pectancy, was one of tremendous and 
unqualified enthusiasm, demonstrating 
anew his personal hold upon the hearts 
of the people of the whole country, who 
were so well represented in that notable 
assembly. 

The address of Mr. Roosevelt com- 
plemented that of the President on the 
preceding day in a way most gratifying 
to those who wish to see accord between 
these two men who have been so inti- 
mately associated in the leadership of 
the nation. There was this difference, 
due to the difference both of tempera- 


ment and circumstance. President Taft 
had placed himself definitely upon a 
national conservation platform, but he 
spoke with the judicial reserve charac- 
teristic of the man and fitting his heavy 
responsibility as the nation’s chief exe 
cutive. Colonel Roosevelt, always un- 
conventional and forceful in his public 
utterances, plunged into his subject with 
the sledge-hammer force natural to him 
and with the fredom of a popular leader, 
untrammeled by official position. lor 
the most part the opinions of the two 
distinguished speakers were in harmony. 
The keenest critic could find no funda- 
mental difference. Colonel Roosevelt 
set forth as of right his convictions 
upon the great national issue which he 
as president had created and to which 
President Taft had with modest pride 
acknowledged his heirship and _ his 
steadfast adhesion. 

Noting in his opening sentences the 
high efficiency of America under the old 
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methods of individual and corporate 
development, Mr. Roosevelt asserted 
that 

“The method of reckless and uncontrolled 
private use and waste has done for us all 
the good it ever can, and it is time to put an 
end to it before it does all the evil it easily 
may. * * * Henceforth we must seek 
national efficiency by a new and better way, 
by the way of the orderly development and 
use, coupled with the preservation, of our 
natural resources, by making the most of 
what we have for the benefit of all of us, 
instead of leaving the sources of material 
prosperity open to indiscriminate exploita- 
tion.” 

He then took up the subject of inland 
waterways, which he described as one 
of the greatest of our conservation 
problems. He insisted that railways 
must not control water routes and that 
“adequate terminals properly controlled 
and open through lines by rail and boat 
are two absolutely essential conditions 
in the usefulness of any inland water- 
way development.” 

Of the question of drainage of swamp 
lands he said: 

“Where the states are unwilling or unable 
to undertake it, the drainage of swamp and 
overflow lands by the Federal Government 
is a wisé and necessary measure. Much of 
it must be done by the nation in any case, 
as an integral part of inland waterway devel- 
opment. It affords a most promising field 
for co-operation between the states and the 
nation.” 


He next referred to forest protect- 
tion and forest extension, and in this 
connection he said: “The fight to create 
the Southern Appalachian and White 
Mountain forests in the East is not yet 
over. The bill has passed the House, 
and will come before the Senate for a 
vote next February. The people of the 
United States, regardless of party or 
section, should stand solidly behind it, 
and see that their representatives do 
likewise.” 

He urged the need of forest protec- 
tion as shown by the recent western 
fires and noted the comprehensive char- 
ter of the tasks of the Forest Service, 
closing this section of his address with 
the statement, “I think that hereafter 
we may safely disregard any statements 
that the National Forests are withdrawn 
from settlement and use.” 


The importance of a study of country 
life with special reference to better liv- 
ing on the farm and to better business 
on the farm was strongly presented, 
and Mr. Roosevelt in this conection 
recommended the establishment of a 
country life museum at Washington 
similar to the admirable institution in 
Buda-Pest, the capital of Hungary. He 
also advocated the establishment of a 
federal bureau of health and paid his 
respects to Representative Tawney, of 
Minnesota, for his work in cutting off 
support from the conservation and coun- 
try life commissions appointed during 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration as pres- 
ident. He said that he signed the 
sundry civil bill containing the Tawney 
amendment under protest, because it 
was an unconstitutional invasion of the 
executive power, and that if he were to 
have remained president he would have 
paid no attention to it whatever. 

The need of conservation of natural 
resources among our neighbors on the 
north and south, and the duty of this 
country to give them every assistance 
possible was alluded to, and Mr. Roose- 
velt then took up the question of water 
powers. Upon the question of state or 
national control he said: 

“There is apparent to the judicial observer 
a distinct tendency on the part of our op- 
ponents to cloud the issue by raising the 
question of state as against federal jurisdic- 
tion. We are ready to meet that issue if it 
is forced upon us. But there is no hope for 
the plain people in such conflicts of juris- 
diction. The essential question is not one 
of hair-splitting legal technicalities. It is 
simply this: Who can best regulate the 
special interests for the public good? Most 
of the predatory corporations are inter-state 
or have inter-state affiliations. Therefore 
they are largely out of reach of effective 
state control, and fall of necessity within the 
federal jurisdiction. 

“One of the prime objects of those among 
them that are grasping and greedy is to 
avoid any effective control either by state or 
nation; and they advocate at this time state 
control simply because they believe it to be 
the least effective. In the great fight of the 
people to drive the special interests from 
the domination of our government, the na- 
tion is stronger and its jurisdiction is more 
effective than that of any state. The most 
effective weapon against these great corpor- 
ations, most of whom are financed and 
owned on the Atlantic coast, will be federal 











laws and the federal executive. That is why 
I so strongly oppose the demand to turn 
these matters over to the states. It is funda 
mentally a demand against the interests of 
the plain people, of the people of small 
means, against the interest of our children 
and our children’s children, and it is prima- 
rily in the interest of the great corporations 
which desire to escape all government con- 
trol.” 

On the question of coal, oil and phos- 
phate lands Mr. Roosevelt in definite 
terms endorsed the opinion expressed 
by the President in his address the day 
before. He also urged with emphasis, 
as did the President, the point that con- 
servation does not propose to withdraw 
resources from use, summing this up 
with the statement, “conservation is the 
road to national efficiency and it stands 
for ample and wide development.” 

He warned the congress against those 
who attend such gatherings ostensibly 
as disinterested citizens, but actually as 
paid agents of the special interests. He 
declared it to be our duty and desire to 
make this land a better home for the 
race and that we must also work for a 
better nation to live in this better land. 
“The homely virtues are the lasting 
virtues, and the road which leads to 
them is the road to genuine and lasting 
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success.” His closing sentence was a 
challenge: “The supreme political task 
of our day, the indispensible condition 
of national efficiency and national wel- 
fare, is to drive the special interests out 
of our public life.”’ 


THE CONTROL OF MONOPOLY 


Tuesday afternoon the Hon. John 
Barrett, of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics, presided. The first speaker 
was Miss Mabel Boardman, on _ the 
work of the Red Cross in the conserva- 
tion of human life. 

Herbert Knox Smith,commissioner of 
corporations, discussed the prevention 
of power monopoly, the chief conctu- 
sions of which in regard to the present 
condition of the hydro-electric industry 
he summed up as follows: 


“First—It deals with a basic necessity and 
its importance inevitably increases as the 
fixed supply of other sources of power de- 
creases. 

“Second—Substantial control of mechani 
cal power means the exercise of a function 
that is governmental in its effect on the 
public. 


“Third—Driven by underlying economic 
and financial forces, concentration of control 
of water powers in private hands has pro 
ceeded very rapidly. It is doubtful if any 
thing can arrest this process, and a swift 
advance to a far higher degree of concen 
tration is entirely possible. 

“Fourth—Any chance, then, of restraint 
by competition is rapidly disappearing, cer 
tainly over given sections, and public regu 
lation is therefore an imminent necessit) 


Arguing that the water power prob- 
lem is a national one and that the scope 
of the federal jurisdiction is therefore of 
first importance, but that there must be 
co-operation between the nation and the 
state, each using their full powers, he 
said : 

“Let there be no unnecessary hampering 
of hydro-electric development, but let the 
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public be in on the ground floor at the start, 
for at the start the public must grant the 
power and for all time the public will be the 
party chiefly interested in its use. 

“Specifically : 

“First—The status quo of powers still con 
trolled by the nation or state should be 
maintained until we know what we have, 
and can act intelligently thereon. 

“Second—No grant should be made ex 
cept for a fixed period, with at least the re- 
served right to readjust terms at the end 
thereof. That period, however, should be 
long enough to permit adequate financing 
and complete development. 

“Third—Complete publicity of accounts 
and transactions should be required as well 
as a record of cost, and the real relation of 
investment to stock and bond issues, 

“Fourth—Power to revoke the grant for 
breach of conditions should be lodged in a 
specified authority. Otherwise there will 
always be the possibility of protracted litiga- 
tion to determine the status. 

“Fifth—So far as is possible, direct pro 
vision should be made against excessive 
charges and monopolistic abuse. 

“Sixth—Public authorities should reserve 
such constitutional compensation or rental 
as will establish the principle of underlying 
public interest. 

“Seventh—All public easements of naviga 
tion, fisheries, etc., should be safeguarded. 

“Eighth—In the case of new grants, all 
these provisions should be made conditions 
of the grant. 

“Finally, the purpose and probable effect 
on the public of any grant should first be 
fully ascertained and carefully considered, in 
order to determine whether public interest 
justifies beyond a reasonable doubt the sur 
render by the public of even a part of its 
power over this great public resource. 
Where reasonable doubt exists, the status 
quo should ke maintained.” 


The next address of the afternoon 
was by James R. Garfield, former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, on the govern- 
ment’s relation to conservation. This 
Was an exceptionally able paper defining 
the general powers of the President and 
of the other executive officers, showing 
that the problem is not simply to distri- 
bute what remains of the public domain, 
but to do it so as to prevent giving the 
big special interests control over timber, 
water, fuel and phosphates. - Hitherto, 
privileges and opportunities of great 
value have been given away, often ille- 
gally, and such frauds can only be pre- 
vented by vigorous executive action, 
the practical need of which, Mr. Gar- 
field said, has been clearly shown in 





public land matters. “Often the most 
perfect paper proof of claim covers the 
greatest violation of the law. The duty 
of the executive is neglected and the 
rights of the public jeopardized unless 
the spirit as well as the letter of the law 
is enforced.” 

Mr. Garfield denied that there had 
been any executive usurpation in recent 
years, as has been so frequently charge |. 
“The courts are open to test such a case 
but none has been brought.’ He made 
this plain and emphatic declaration : 


“The critics of honest, vigorous enforc« 
ment of the land laws, and the opponents 
of the measures proposed to improve the 
land laws, are not really interested in the 
abstract theory of executive power. They 
objected to the new order of things because 
it prevented them from stealing public 
lands.” 


One pregnant statement was that “the 
general welfare clause is not a mere 
phrase,” and this he sustained by ample 
citations. Upon the question of state 
rights and the development of water 
powers, he said: 


“Exactly as the cry of executive usurpa 
tion was raised, so now the ghost of states’ 
rights is dragged out to frighten the public. 
There is no real conflict between nation and 
states in dealing with the public lands, and 
the use of natural resources. Each juris 
diction has great interests to safeguard, 
great duties to perform for the common 
good, and, whenever the jurisdictions over 
lap, neither should withdraw, but by co 
operation provide for such regulation as will 
prevent private and special interests from 
escaping effective public regulation and su 
pervision. 

“For example, the proposition to transfer 
to the several states all public lands adapted 
to use for reservoir or dam sites is abso 
lutely wrong. It is not an infringement of 
the rights of the states for the nation to keep 
and provide for the use of such lands, but 
would be a flagrant violation of duty if the 
nation gave away its power to safeguard the 
public interests against the aggression of the 
special interests that are seeking to control 
and monopolize the water powers of the 
country. 

“The retention of such lands by the nation 
does not mean any improper retarding of 
needed development, but does mean that 
development shall be encouraged under con 
ditions that will yield a just and ample profit 
to the private interest undertaking it, and at 
the same time yield fair compensation to the 
public, prevent extortion upon the consumer, 














President W. W. Finley of the Southern Railway, a Vice- 
President of the American Forestry Association, who made 
an able address on “The South and Conservation." 


and limit the term of the grant, thus pro- 
hibiting monopoly and leaving to the coming 
generations the chance to use this great 
natural resource—water—in accordance with 
their needs.” 

The discussion was opened by ex- 
Governor George C. Pardee, of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Pardee was in very com- 
plete accord with the papers that had 
been presented. He referred to the 
way in which California had squandered 
its resuorces, and expressed a doubt 
whether there was anything left in Cali- 
fornia that the federal government had 
not nailed down which private and cor- 
porate interests have not stolen. He 
denied the rash statement made by Gov- 
ernor Hay, of Washington, Monday 
afternoon to the effect that in his argu- 
ments for state rights he represented 95 
per cent. of the people of the Pacific 
Coast. Governor Pardee called atten- 
tion to the state-wide primaries which 
had recently been held in California in 
which the chief issue was conservation 
and the Pinchot policies and they had 
carried by such a large majority that it 
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was perfectly evident that so far as Cal- 
ifornia was concerned the people of the 
Pacific Coast did not follow Governor 
Hay. Governor Pardee’s discussion 
was one of the strong addresses of the 
Congress. He was followed by ex- 
Governor N. C. Blanchard, of Louisi- 
ana, who, on behalf of his state, de- 
nounced the state rights theories of the 
northwestern governors, declaring that 
the South had settled that question 
many years ago, and regarded itself 
now as a part of a nation. 

President W. W. Finley, of the South- 
ern Railway, delivered one of the able 
and practical addresses of the congress 
at the Wednesday morning’ session. 
President Finley devoted much of his 
attention to the subject of forestry in 
the South and to the project for na- 
tional forests in the southern Appalach- 
ians. His immediate subject was the 
interest of the railways of the South in 
conservation. He said that if the con- 
servation of forests is to be done on a 
large scale it must be done by govern- 
ment agency. One of his most cor- 
dially appreciated statements was to the 
effect that whatever policy is in the best 
interests of the public is in the best in- 
terests of the railways, and vice versa. 

Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, of Indi- 
ana, received an ovation from the au- 
dience on his arrival, and his address on 
“The Young Man’s Idea,” delivered 
with the senator’s usual brilliant oratory, 
produced continued outbursts of enthu- 
siasm. The greatest demonstration, 
however, followed his tribute to Gifford 
Pinchot. The storm of applause which 
broke forth at this point was equal, in 
proportion to the size of the audience, 
to the demonstration with which Colo- 
nel Roosevelt was received the day be- 
fore. Mr. Pinchot was compelled to 
come forward from the rear of the plat- 
form and say a brief word or two to the 
audience after Senator Beveridge had 
closed. The senator said that “one 
great, good, pure, true and whole 
hearted young man has been for four 
years fighting for this national conser- 
vation idea, struggling to save for the 
people that which is their own—Gifford 
Pinchot.” 
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Dr. Frank L. McVey, President of 
the University of North Dakota, dis- 
cussed the important subject of rational 
taxation of resources. The discussion 
of this paper was led by Captain John 
B. White, of Kansas City, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Conservation Congress. 

Remarks were also made at this ses- 


COUNTRY LIFE 


The opening address of the Wednes- 
day afternoon session was by President 
Edwin Boone Craighead, of Tulane 
University, on the subject, “Making our 
People Count.” 

The reception accorded James J. Hill, 
who was the next speaker of the after- 
noon, showed his popularity in his own 
state. But the position taken by Mr. 
Hill in his address was not the ortho- 
dox position of the congress. Indeed, 
he seemed to give aid and comfort to 
the state rights advocates of the north- 
west. He covered some of the ground 
made familiar in other recent addresses 
by him, denouncing the growth of ex- 
travagance in the country, advocating 
intensive farming for the purpose of in- 
creasing crop production and prevent- 
ing the exhaustion of the soil. He 
found the earliest conservation work in 
this country to be in the field of forestry. 
He declared that the end to which this 
congress should devote itself is to con- 
serve conservation, adding “it has come 
into that great peril which no great 
truth escapes—the danger that lurks in 
the house of its friends. It has been 
used to forward that serious error of 
policy, the extension of the powers and 
activities of the national government at 
the expense of those of the states.” He 
then criticised the work of the Recla- 
mation Service on the ground that the 
government machine is too big and too 
distant and that it is therefore slow in 
operation. He charged that it was 
more expensive than private enterprise. 
He argued that coal and other mines 
must be worked on a large scale to 
make their operation commercially pos- 
sible. He criticized the locking up of 
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sion by Mrs. George O. Welch, of Fer 
gus Falls, Minnesota, recording secre- 
tary of the American Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Hoyle Tomkies, 
of Shreveport, Louisiana, president of 
the Woman’s National River and Har- 
bor Congress; Mrs. G. B. Sneath, of 
Tiffin, Ohio, and Mrs. J. C. Howard, of 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


AND THE FARM 


the forest land of the West in national 
forests and said that the whole West 
rightfully protests against the with- 
drawal of water power sites and their 
leasing for the profit and at the pleas- 
the federal 


ure of government. In 





President James J. Hill of the Great Northern Railway 


order to show the inability of the na- 
tional governinent to properly manage 
its land, Mr. Hill alluded to some of the 
extravagances and scandals in connec- 
tion with the public lands, but failed to 
call attention to the fact that these were 
promoted by the local interests that 
were dominant in the several states. He 
urged the need of conservation of the 
soil, and presented statistics at consid- 
erable length to show that the favorable 
balance of our trade in food stuffs was 
disappearing. He denounced the tariff 
as a great enemy of conservation. He 
came back to the state rights issue, de 
claring that “experience proves that re- 
sources are not only best administered 
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but best protected from marauders by 
the home people who are most deeply 
interested and who are just as honest, 
just as patriotic and infinitely better in- 
formed on local conditions than the na- 
tional government can possibly be.” He 
closed with a statement of the moral is- 
sue involved in the principle of conser- 
vation. 

The discussion of Mr. Hill's paper 
by Henry Wallace, of Iowa, the editor 
of Wallace’s Farmer, was spicy and 
effective. Mr. Wallace asserted the na- 
tional character of the possessions which 
the nation is now trying to conserve and 
which he declared it may justly refuse 
to sell. He questioned the correctness 
of Mr. Hill’s deductions as to the cost 
of the reclamation service, calling at- 
tention to the fact that the government 
operations afford no opportunity for 
speculation in land while other proposi- 
tions afford it abundantly. He spoke 
as follows of the possibility of the fu- 
ture: 

“If our government is to continue as it 
has for some years past—a government by 
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great corporations for the benefit of great 
corporations—it matters little whether our 
resources are managed by Congress or by 
the several states. In either case thev will 
be stolen and used to oppress our children 
and our children’s children. But if in time 
to come it is to be really a government of 
the people by the people for the people, then 
the representatives of the people in Congress 
are the proper persons to prescribe the 
method by which our resources are to be 
conserved and utilized in the future. To 
say that this cannot be done as the nations 
of Europe do it, as Canada does it, as Aus- 
tralia does it, is to say that republican insti- 
tutions are a failure. To even doubt that it 
can be done is infidelity to democracy, or 
government by the people, as distinct from 
an oligarchy or plutocracy, or government by 
great combinations of capital. 

“Tt is not a little significant that the heads 
and representatives of all great corporations, 
so far as I have noticed, are in favor of the 
development of our remaining resources bv 
the state governments. They are shrewd 
enough to see that the time is near at hand 
when those high in corporations will not. sit 
as representatives of these corporations in 
the seats of the mighty, whether in the Sen 
ate or the House. In other words, they see 
that a political crisis is coming, in fact is 
already here, which will determine for all 
time to come whether the United States 
shall be governed by a plutocracy or by the 
people. They prefer the control of these 
great undeveloped resources by the state, for 
the simple reason that it is easier to control 
the state in which the resources are located 
than the United States. Whenever in all 
this broad land you find great resources, 
whether private or public, there will be 
found tendencies to plutocracy. for ‘where 
the carcass is, there .are the vultures 
gathered together.’ ” 


He discussed at some length the 
problem of country life and its import- 
ance to the nation, closing with this 
declaration : 


“Tt will not do for either city or country 
to sit idly by while great combinations of 
capital stretch out greedy and_ predatory 
hands to grasp from future generations our 
great national resources in the shape of coal. 
phosphates, water power and timber. Nor 
will it do for the great railroad corporations 
to build up cities by preferred rates to either 
places or persons while treating the farm 
lands as a back pasture from which everv- 
thing is to be taken and nothing to be re- 
turned, nor for a few great combinations to 
compel Congress to enhance by legislation 
the cost of the necessaries of life.” 


Mr. Wallace’s address abounded in 
shrewd points and keen criticisms of the 
preceding speaker, and in sound sense 
in its discussion of existing conditions. 
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Two very noteworthy addresses of this 
session dealt with the subject of coun- 
try life and the farm. One was by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wilson, who re- 
viewed some of the achievements of the 
Department of Agriculture, concluding 
that “if our country is to grow and de- 
velop as patriotic people hope, we must 
conserve the fertility of our soils, and 
the moisture that is precipitated not 
only on our farms but that which falls 
upon the highlands and now flows to 
the seas in all sections of our country.” 

Prof. L. H. Bailey, Dean of the 
School of Agriculture of Cornell Uni- 
versity, spoke on conservation and 
country life. He spoke of them as two 
great economic and social movements, 
not new except in name, and as the 
subjects of organized movements. As 
a matter of fact he said that a perma- 
nent agriculture is yet unknown in the 
world. “The conservation and country 
life movements will pass through pro- 
pagandic, economic and political phases ; 
but they will eventuate into a new 
alignment of human forces and a redi- 
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rection of the processes of social de- 
velopment.” 


THE CLOSING WORK ON THURSDAY 


The failure of some of the speakers 
to report for duty made it possible to 
bring the congress to a close with an 
evening session on Thursday. To those 
of us to whom forestry is the core of 
conservation, the great interest of the 
day centered about the address in the 
morning by Henry S. Graves, forester 
of the United States. This address will 
be found in part in the following pages. 
That it was pointed and _ businesslike 
need not be said. Mr. Graves has been 
swinging around the circle much since 
he became head of the National Forest 
Service and he has made a deep and 
favorable impression as an_ efficient 
public official. 

At the close of Mr. Graves’ address 
he was taken with a large party of lum- 
bermen and foresters to the Town and 
Country Club, where a luncheon was 
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given by Frederick Weyerhaeuser. The 
tables were attractively laid and the oc- 
casion was thoroughly enjoyed from a 
social standpoint. There were but two 
speeches. Gifford Pinchot was present 
for a few minutes and spoke briefly, 
acknowledging the co-operation which 
he had received from the lumbermen 
and eulogizing his successor in office. 
Mr. Graves spoke on forestry, its pur- 
pose and methods and its relation to the 
business of the lumbermen, holding 
the close attention and winning the ap- 
proval of all those present. 

At the morning session of the cong- 
ress, besides Mr. Graves, John Barrett, 
director-general of the Bureau of 
American Republics, spoke on Pan- 
American conservation, considering it 
from the point of view of an opportu- 
nity and responsibility and making a 
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vigorous plea for united action by the 
countries of America for which he be- 
lieved the time to be ripe. 

Dr. W J McGee, expert in charge of 
soil erosion investigations, United States 
Department of Agriculture, spoke on 
the continent as a home for our people, 
a subject which his ethnological and 
soil investigations have especially fitted 
him to discuss. 

Dr. F. F. Westbrook, of Minneapolis, 
dean of the Medical College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, spoke on the sub- 
ject of life and health as national assets. 
He earnestly advocated the establish- 
ment of a national department of health. 

Considerable life was injected into the 
session by the address of Judge Frank 
H. Short, of Fresno, California,, on the 
conservation of capital. Judge Short 
is an able lawyer and a witty and effec- 
tive speaker. He frankly confessed 
being the attorney of a number of large 
water companies and electric power 
companies and other corporations, and 
he made a vigorous defence of capital 
and threw out a warning to those who 
are endangering its stability by wild de- 
nunciations of wealth. He doubted the 
ability of the United States government 
as a controller of monopolies and in- 
sisted that the states could do this better, 
and that the people of the states could 
not be deprived of their constitutional 
right of local self-government. 

United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation Elmet E. Brown spoke in the 
afternoon on education and conserva- 
tion. He referred to the new move- 
ment that has taken place in our edu- 
cation, turning it more toward industry 
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and industrial life. “This new move- 
ment,” Mr. Brown said, “is making a 
new demand for men in the business of 
teaching, strong men technically train- 
ed for their work. We have no na- 
tional system of education,” he main- 
tained, “and do not want it, but we 
have and are bound to have a national 
program of education. The federal 
bureau should survey the whole field of 
American education and make the best 
things contagious throughout that 
field.” 

Wallace D. Simmons, of St. Louis, dis- 
cussed conservation from the point of 
view of the business man. He sug- 
gested that expert business men and 
advertisers should be called in to for- 
mulate a scheme of reaching the public 
generally with the kind of information 
they want and should have about con- 
servation, and suggested some applica- 
tions of this idea. Alfred L. Baker, of 
Chicago, was another speaker who con- 
sidered the general subject from the 
point of view of the business man. He 
declared that the great body of business 
men favor the well known policies of 
conservation. They believe in the gov- 
ernment control of water power and in 
the application of scientific forestry to 
eliminate waste, also in the fire patrol 
which will prevent the destruction of 
our forests and of human life. 

James S. Whipple, Forest, Fish and 
Game Commissioner of New York, 
made a statement in regard to the con- 
servation work in that state which at- 
tracted much attention because of its 
practical value. 


GIFFORD PINCHOT STATES THE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


There was, of course, especial inter- 
est in the address of Gifford Pinchot on 
“The Conservation Program.” Noting 
the progress of the conservation move- 
ment Mr. Pinchot said that within the 
last two years it has passed out of the 
realm of an unimpeachable general 
principle into that of a practical fight- 
ing attempt to get things done. The 
people believe in it and under such cir- 


cumstances the regular method of at- 
tack has always been to approve the 
principle in its general terms and then 
condemn its methods and men. The 
soft pedal conservationist asks for safe 
and sane legislation, which means, the 
speaker said, conservation so carefully 
sterilized that it will do the special in- 
terests no harm and the people no 
good. The fundamental principles of 
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conservation are few and simple. One 
of the first is that the national resources 
and the national advantages belong to 
all the people and should be developed, 
protected and perpetuated for all the 
people and not for a few. Another is 
that the natural resources still owned 
by the people which are necessaries of 
life, like coal and water power, shoul: 
remain in public ownership to be dis- 
posed of only under leases for limited 
periods. Every stream should be 
made useful for every purpose for 
which it can be made to serve the pub- 
lic. A broad plan is needed without 
delay for development of our water- 
ways, for navigation, domestic supply, 
irrigation, drainage and power. Every 
power site now in state or federal con- 
trol should be held so and disposed of 
only under a lease for a limited time 
with fair compensation to the public. 
In the development of our waterways 
the co-operation of the state and the 
nation is essential for the general wel- 
fare. In regard to forests Mr. Pin- 
chot laid down these principles: 


“First—All forests necesary for the public 
welfare should be in the public ownership, 
such as the national forests already in exist- 
ence, the proposed Appalachian and White 
Mountain national forests and the state for- 
ests of New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin 
and other states. 

“Second—The protection of forests against 
fires is the first duty of forestry of states 
and nation alike. The way to stop fires is 
to get men to them as soon as they begin. 
The maintenance and extension of forest 
fire control by the nation, the states, and their 
subdivisions, and by associations of private 
citiens who own timberland is absolutely 
necessary. 

“Third—The protection of existing forests 
by wise use is the first step in forestry. Re- 
forestation is the second. 

“Fourth—Land bearing forests should be 
taxed annually on the land value alone, and 
the timber crop should be taxed when it is 
cut, so private forestry may be encouraged. 

“Fifth—The private ownership of forest 
land is a public trust, and the people have 
both the right and the duty to regulate the 
use of such lands in the general interest.” 


Every acre of land should be put to 
the best use and our land policy should 
be directed to making of permanent, 
prosperous homes. Stockmen must be 


encouraged by every legitimate means. 
Erosion must be prevented, the arid pub- 
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lic grazing land should be administered 
by the government in the interest of the 
small stockman and the homemaker 
until they can pass directly into the 
hands of actual settlers. Rights to the 
public land should be separated from 
rights to the forests upon it and the 
minerals beneath it and each should be 
held subject to separate disposal. The 
timber and stone act should be repealed. 
The speaker applied the same principles 
to our mineral resources, advocated the 
maintenance of national and state con- 
servation commissions for perpetuating 
national efficiency, and urged a national 
health service to act in co-operation 
with the states. He urged the need of 
state co-operation in carrying out the 
whole conservation program. 

The evening session was enlivene:| 
by the final efforts of a group from 
Washington, Montana and Idaho, led by 
E. W. Ross, land commissioner of 
Washington, who disturbed the pro- 
ceedings by loud and insistent demands 
for a hearing for his state, charged the 
managers of the congress with having 
shut off discussion and drew upon him- 
self the fire of other delegates from 
Washington who were not in sympathy 
with those appointed by Governor Hay 
and who protested against what they 
called the misrepresentation of their 
state. 

The Committee on _ Resolutions, 
headed by Dr. Pardee, of California, 
presented its report and this was adopt- 
ed. The resolutions are printed in full 
on another page. This committee is to 
be congratulated upon the successful 
outcome of its very difficult task, and it 
is only fair to say that this outcome was 
due in considerable measure to its effi- 
cient chairman. 

The officers elected for the next 
congress were: President, Henry Wal- 
lace, Des Moines, Iowa; Secretary, 
Thomas R. Shipp, Washington, D. C.; 
Recording Secretary, James C. Gipe, 
Washington, D. C.; Treasurer, D. A. 
Latchaw, Kansas City, Missouri. Vice 
presidents were named by the different 
state delegations. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. 
Pinchot on the death of Samuel B. 
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Green, dean of the School of Forestry 
of the University of Minnesota, who 
taught for twenty-two years in the 
State Agricultural School. It was 
adopted by the delegates all standing 
in their places. The resolution follows: 


Whereas, Samuel B. Green, dean of the 
School of Forestry of the University of Min- 
nesota, and for twenty-two years a teacher 
in the State Agricultural School, has _re- 
cently been called to his reward; 
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And whereas, Prof. Green has for years 
ranked as one of the most prominent and 
progressive instructors in forestry, and has 
been a great force in the cause of developing 
and conserving our natural resources; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, that in the death of Prof. Green 
the State of Minnesota and the nation has 
lost a distinguished citizen,and the cause of 
forestry one of its most valuable assets. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions 
and an expression of our sympathy be for- 
warded to Mrs, Green. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Edwin A. Start, executive secretary 
of the American Forestry Association, 
submitted the following statement on 
behalf of his Association: 

No organization can more appropri- 
ately than the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation make its statement an its 
appeal to this congress. This Asso- 
ciation is the first of our conservation 
organizations. It has a past of nearly 
thirty years to which it can point with 
pride of real achievement ; an active and 
efficient, though not a noisy, present; 
and a future of ever enlarging oppor- 
tunity. 

In a very real sense we may say that 
the work of this Association, through 
long years of much misunderstood 
effort under the able guidance of the 
great leaders of the American forestry 
movement, made this congress possi- 
ble; for it was through the study of 
forestry and its relation to the country 
that the whole problem of our na- 
tional resources came to be understood. 
The man who has given the conserva- 
tion of natural resources its impetus, 
with the help of his distinguished chief, 
then President of the United States, 
was the recognized leader, the apostle 
and evangelist of the forestry move- 
ment; and to-day no portion of our 
natural resources holds a more import- 
ant place than the forests. They are 
inseparably linked with soils and waters, 
both of which depend upon them in 


great measure, and as a product of the | 


soil nothing exceeds the forest in value 
and in necessity to human welfare. 
Forests, like agricultural crops, belong 


to the renewable class of products and 
their maintenance involves much more 
complicated and permanent problems 
than the non-renewable products like 
minerals, oil, and gas. 

Therefore, we conceive the field ot 
our Association to be vital and lasting 
and so broad, many-sided and_far- 
reaching as to amply justify the exist- 
ence of an association dedicated to the 
advancement of scientific forestry for 
the best utilization of our forest lands 
for all time. 

Our appeal is to the citizen who de- 
sires to promote the economic and 
moral welfare of the nation, for moral 
welfare comes only through good eco- 
nomics and such management of natu- 
ral resources as makes for prosperity. 
It is to the lumberman and to all manu- 
facturers who use forest products, for 
to them this is a subject that touches 
the permanence of their industries. It 
is to the educator who looks beyond 
mere cultural education and believes 
that our education must more and 
more fit men and women to cope with 
the complex problems of modern life. 
In this last connection we shall soon 
announce plans recently set on foot for 
giving practical and definite assistance 
to those teachers who wish to bring 
the fundamental principles of forestry 
into their work, but who do not know 
how. We shall try to show them how 
in a systematic and practical way. 

Our work is independent of that of 
the Government, but conducted in close 
touch with it. As an independent body 
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of citizens we can do and say what 
Government officials cannot do and say. 

Our program embodies : 

(1) An equitable system of taxa- 
tion which shall not unduly burden the 
growing crop. 

(2) Adequate protection against fire, 
which will reduce this greatest of forest 
perils to a minimum. 

(3) The practice of scientific man- 
agement upon all existing forests. 

(4) The planting of all unoccupied 
lands which can be utilized more profi- 
tably for forestry than for any other 
purpose. 

(5) The whole to be brought about 
through harmonious adjustmentof func- 
tions between the three classes of own- 
ers—national, state, and private. We 
do not believe that either one of these 
agencies is to be relied upon alone. 
Each has its place. I say this because 
our position in this regard is often mis- 
conceived. I may add to correct 
another misapprehension that we do not 
believe in putting under forest land 
that is more valuable for agriculture. 
Forestry and agriculture are not rivals. 
They go hand in hand. 

One specific object to which we have 
given much effort for several years is 
the establishment of national forests on 
the great interstate water-sheds of the 
Northern and Southern Appalachians. 
The conditions which are acute for the 
thickly populated East can only be 
handled by the united action of the na- 
tional and state governments and pri- 
vate owners. The central cores of the 
White Mountains and the Southern Ap- 
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palachians clearly require national care 
and management. With this and co- 
operation of the states and_ private 
owners with the national government, 
we Can save a rare country of beauty, 
health, and productiveness from being 
made a depopulated waste. We begin 
to see the light. In the House of the 
last two Congresses we have passed a 
bill, after fighting to a finish the reac- 
tionary element which has controlled 
that body and throttled legislation in 
the public interest. In the Senate we 
have a strong working majority which 
can only be beaten, as in the Sixtieth 
and Sixty-first Congresses, by filibuster- 
ing in the last hours of the session. If 
we are not cheated of our reward next 
winter we shall make a new step in the 
progress of American forestry by mak- 
ing the national forest system really 
national. 

We look forward confidently to a fu- 
ture in which the practice of scientific 
forestry will become general through- 
out the United States, when our forest 
lands will be clearly defined and per- 
manently maintained in productive 
growth, when waste lands will cease to 
play so large a part in our national 
statistics, when the production of the 
forests will cease to be so much less 
than the consumption of forest pro- 
ducts, and the national wealth will be 
contributed to largely each year from 
this source. But even with this hope- 
ful outlook we cannot see that our work 
will ever be done, and we welcome the 
assistance which this conservation cong- 
ress can give us. 


FELLA SDD 














THE PROTECTION OF FORESTS 
FROM FIRE 


By HENRY S, GRAVES 
Forester, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


(Part Il-—-Continued from the September number) 


THE PREVENTION OF FIRES 


est fires have always been of such 

common occurrence that there is a 
popular notion that they cannot be pre- 
vented. The risk from fires can never 
be entirely eliminated, for in the forest 
there is always inflammable material 
which is very easily ignited. They may, 
however, be largely prevented, and un- 
der efficient organization their damage 
may be kept down to a very small 
amount. The problem is like that in 
cities, where fires can never be entirely 
eliminated, but where the risk of loss 
to property may be reduced almost to 
insignificance. 

For the successful protection of a 
forest from fire there are necessary: 

(1) The elimination, so far as pos- 
sible, of the causes of fires. 

(2) A proper organization of the for- 
est, including the disposal of slash, the 
Opening of roads, the construction of 
trails, etc. 

(3) An adequate supervision. 

(4) Facilities for fighting fires, in- 
cluding an adequate force of men, 
proper implements, etc. 


| N SOME sections of the country for- 


ELIMINATION OF THE CAUSES OF FIRES 


The causes of fires may be grouped 
under the following heads: 

(a) Sparks from locomotives; (b) 
sparks from sawmills, donkey engines, 
etc.; (¢) camp fires; (d) clearing land 
and burning brush; (e) burning to im- 
prove pasturage; (f) careless smokers ; 
(g) incendiarism ; (h) lightning. 


Back of any practical plan of fire 
protection there must be state fire laws 
and a competent organi;ation to en- 
force them. In many states to-day there 
are laws, some of them fully adequate, 
requiring the use of spark arresters on 
engines, and punishing incendiarism, 
carelessness in clearing land and in 
leaving camp fires, etc. In most states, 
on the other hand, organizations to 
carry out the laws and an enlightened 
public sentiment to support them are 
lacking. Education of the people to 
the value of forests and the need for 
their protection is necessary to over- 
come the carelessness and ignorance 
that cause fires to originate from camp 
fires and clearing land. Vigorous ap- 
plication of the laws will accomplish this 
result, but the laws will not be vigor- 
ously enforced until there is a public 
opinion back of them. 

For the most part, though probably 
not entirely, the starting of fires by 
sparks from locomotives may be pre- 
vented by the use of spark arresters. 
If the right of way is properly cleared 
and patrolled such occasional fires as 
start may readily be extinguished. Rail- 
road fires are therefore unnecessary 
Railroads should be held responsible for 
damage from fires which they cause. 

In the same way, there are excellent 
devices for arresting the throw of sparks 
from the stacks of donkey engines and 
sawmills. When fires start from these 
sources, it is usually because such de- 
vices are not used at all or not properly 
‘used. 

There will, of course, always be some 
accidental fires and an occasional in- 
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PROTECTION OF FORESTS FROM FIRE 


cendiary fire, just as in a city. In cer- 
tain districts, also, lightning will con- 
tinue to be an unavoidable cause of fire. 
The management of the forest must, 
therefore, be so organized that such 
fires as do start may be extinguished as 
quickly as possible. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FOREST 


3y organization of a forest for protec- 
tion is meant the establishment of such 
conditions that the chances of a fire are 
reduced to a minimum, and that sucii 
fires as are started may be extinguished 
with the minimum of damage. Among 
measures variously used to accomplish 
this are: 

(1) The disposal of slash from log- 
ging operations. 


(2) The development of roads, 
trails, and fire lines. 
(3) The establishment of lookout 


stations and telephone lines. 

(4) The organization of a protective 
supervisory and fire-fighting force. 

(5) The control of insects which kill 
trees and cause an accumulation of 
dead, inflammable timber. 

No one measure is sufficient for ade- 
quate fire protection. The disposal of 
dry tops and brush reduces the danger 
from fire, but there always remains 
enough inflammable material in a forest 
to make possible a damaging fire. There 
must also be roads, trails, or fire lines 
giving ready access to the forest, so that 
fires may be located and reached. Nor 
are these together sufficient, for there 
must be a constant watching for fires 
in order that they may be discovered 
and attacked when they are small and 
easily controlled and before they have 
done much injury. All the measures 
of fire protection are used together, and 
supplement each other. 


Disposal of Slash 
The presefice of dry tops and piles 


of brush in the forest constitutes the 
greatest menace from fires. The severity 


of a fire, and hence the damage done, is 


in direct proportion to the amount of 
dry débris on the ground. Still more 
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serious is the fact that the presence 
of this material makes it exceedingly 
difficult to control and extinguish a fire. 
If there is no material on the ground 
other than the ordinary leaf litter, a 
surface fire may be easily extinguished. 
Old logs, dead and down trees, and 
snags lying about on the ground are 
also a great hindrance to fighting fires, 
for when once ignited they are apt to 
smolder for long periods, and so con- 
tinue to threaten a further spread of 
the flames. In many of our forests the 
dead, standing snags constitute a dan- 
gerous feature. If these are surrounded 
by a dense stand of conifers, they often 
carry the flames up into the canopy and 
make a crown fire; if isolated, they may 
burn for days, and finally fall, throwing 
sparks in all directions. The forester 
aims to reduce the amount of this in- 
flammable débris in a forest as rapidly 
as possible, since the “clean” stand is 
easy to protect in comparison with a 
stand that is littered with dry débris. 


Disposal of Brush and Débris 


A first practical step is to prevent a 
further accumulation of débris in a 
forest by disposing of the slash from 
new cuttings. The application in all 
forests of a uniform method for dis- 
posing of this material would, how- 
ever, be unwise. It should be clearly 
understood that no fixed rule of pro- 
cedure and no single method could pos- 
sibly fit all the different forest condi- 
tions in a country so large as the United 
States. The method used in any given 
case must be chosen after a careful 
study, and must rest upon a complete 
knowledge of the local conditions. Many 
methods have been tried in the dis- 
posal of brush, but those producing the 
best results are the following: 

(1) Piling and burning as logging 
proceeds. 

(2) Piling and burning in separate 
operations. 

(3) Lopping the tops. 

(4) Lopping the tops and scattering 
the brush. 

(5) Broadcast burning. 








PLATE VI 











Fig. i—A Spruce Top Improperly Lopped 
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Fig. 2—The Same Spruce Top Properly Lopped 
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Piling and Burning Brush as Logging 
Proceeds 


The most economical method of de- 
stroying brush and debris produced in 
lumbering is to burn it as the logging 
proceeds. This is possible when the 
ground is covered with snow or is so 
damp that fire will not spread. The 
work is done by the logging crew. As 
the trees are felled, convenient locations 
for burning the brush are selected, 
where no damage will be done to the 
trees and to young growth left stand- 
ing, and where the fires will least in- 
terfere with skidding the logs. Small 
fires are started, and as the branches are 
cut off the trimmers throw them on the 
nearest fire. One reason why this 
method is cheaper than the others is 
because the branches need not be cut 
up so small, for the fire is already burn- 
ing when they are thrown on. In conif- 
erous forests the tops burn readily, even 
on the snow or in stormy weather. 
Sometimes when it is not practicable 
to start a fire near a given top, the trim- 
ming of the limbs is deferred until the 
skidders can haul it bodily near a fire. 
The branches are than lopped and the 
last cut made, enabling the skidders to 
go on with the top log, while the chop- 
pers throw the brush on the fire. 

If the work is systematized, the brush 
is practically all disposed of as the logs 
are skidded, and the woods are cleaned 
up as the logging proceeds. There is 
a distinct advantage to the skidders 
through having open ground to work 
over. This method should be used only 
when there is no danger of a spread of 
fire. Its use on a large scale is con- 
fined to logging during the season of 
snow or rain. 

The best method of calculating the 
cost of brush disposal is on the basis of 
the amount of timber cut, measured in 
board feet, log measure. A determina- 
tion of cost per acre would be mis- 
leading, because of the great variation 
of yield in different forests. 

The cost varies widely under different 
conditions. If trees have heavy crowns 
and large, heavy limbs, the cost is much 
greater than where the crowns are 


smaller. Thus, for example, the cost 
of destroying the brush produced in 
logging a stand of large hemlock would 
be greater per thousand feet of mer- 
chantable timber secured than in log- 
ging an equal amount in a_ small- 
crowned species like red pine. If the 
trees have a large volume, and the stand 
is heavy, the cost of disposing of their 
tops is less than it would be on an equal 
area for a sparse stand of trees that 
yielded only a small amount of mer- 
chantable timber per tree. 

The cost and efficiency of labor must, 
of course, enter into the cost of piling 
or burning brush, as it does in any other 
logging operation. If the men know just 
how to perform the work to the best 
advantage, and are industrious and en- 
ergetic, the cost of piling the brush is 
much less than otherwise. In many 
cases the high cost of brush disposal 
has been simply due to the fact that the 
men who were doing the work were in- 
efficient, unwilling, or unskilled. Still 
another factor influencing cost is the 
ease of the work as influenced by the 
density and amount of small growth and 
the irregularities of the ground. 

The Forest Service, working in for- 
ests in the Lake States composed of 
mixed red and white pine, has dis- 
disposed of brush in the manner de- 
scribed at a cost of 12 cents per thou- 
sand board feet. 


Piling and Burning Brush in Separate 
Operations 


Where the logging is done during 
the dry season, the brush is piled when- 
ever convenient, but the burning of the 
piles is deferred until a favorable time, 
such as during damp weather or after 
the first snowfall. 

The best time for piling brush is dur- 
ing the cutting and skidding of the tim- 
ber. As the branches are lopped from 
the stem they are immediately cut up 
and thrown on a pile. The work is done 
by the regular trimming crew, and, or- 
dinarily, the extra work requires the ad- 
dition of only one man to the regular 
number. The advantages of organiz- 








ing the brush-piling work in this way 
are: 

(1) The brush is cleared at once for 
the skidding of the logs. 

(2) The work is done more cheaply 
than if the brush is piled by a separate 
crew after the logging is completed ; be- 
sides, the trimmers have to throw aside 
the brush in any case to clear the way 
for skidding. Piling after the logging 
means a second handling of the brush, 
and is an expensive operation on ac- 
count of the inevitable difficulties of 
picking up the branches from tangled 
piles. 

(3) The men work more efficiently 
and cheerfully when a part of a trim- 
ming crew than when they do nothing 
but pile brush. 

(4) Supervision is more effective and 
less costly when the the brush is piled 
with the logging than when it is a sep- 
arate, later operation. 

There are circumstances where it is 
impracticable to pile the brush until 
after the logs are removed. 

Sometimes, when the logging is done 
in the winter, it is impracticable to burn 
brush at the time of logging, in the way 
described in the previous section, or, on 
account of the deep snow, to pile the 
brush for later burning. In this event, 
the piling is done in the spring, as soon 
as the snow permits. 

In locating the piles it is necessary to 
take into consideration the convenience 
and cheapness in handling the brush, 
the clearance of way for skidding the 
logs, and the safety to standing trees 
and young growth when the piles are 
burned. Ordinarily, they are placed at 
least fifteen feet away from any trees 
or groups of young trees that may be 
injured. In forests like spruce, which 
have a great amount of branches, and 
where the trees stand so close that the 
piles cannot be placed at this safe dis- 
tance, the brush is either piled and not 
burned, or is thoroughly lopped and left 
scattered evenly over the ground. 


When the brush is piled after the log- 
ging, the piles are located in the log- 
ging roads, skidding trails, and on spots 
where skidways were located. 
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The brush piles should be small and 
compact. (Pl. VI.) As a rule, they 
should not be over ten feet across or 
over six feet high. The very small 
branches are put in the bottom of the 
pile, with successively larger material 
laid on afterward. The tops of the 
branches are placed toward the center 
of the pile. Trimmed sticks may be 
leaned against the pile to hold it in shape, 
keep it from blowing over, and render 
it more compact for burning. Wind- 
rows and large piles make control of 
burning difficult, and are likely to make 
such a large fire that the crowns of trees 
are scorched and injured. Where the 
stand is clear-cut, however, large piles 
and even windrows may sometimes be 
used. 

When the piles are loosely thrown 
together complete burning is very diffi- 
cult and often impossible. To secure 
“clean burning”’ (so called), it is neces- 
sary to rebuild open and _ loose piles. 
This is called “chunking up” the piles. 
It is very expensive, for it costs as 
much as the first piling. 

Brush should not be thrown on a top, 
at least until all branches are trimmed 
off. Ordinarily, they should be piled 
away from the top piece of the stem. 

In some instances in the national for- 
ests the practice has been to stake the 
piles. Sticks are driven into the ground 
six or eight feet apart and the limbs 
are ranked lengthwise between them. 
(Pl. IV.) The advantage of this method 
is that it insures thoroughness of work 
and a compact pile. It has been proved 
that it costs much less to burn a staked 
pile than the ordinary irregular pile, and 
the area of ground burned over is con- 
siderably less. This method has been 
found of especial value when the brush 
piling has followed the logging. The 
foreman of the piling crew selects the 
locations for the piles, drives the stakes, 
and supervises the work. Organized in 
this way, the work is done rapidly. Any 
extra expense of the staking is more 
than offset by saving in the cost of 
burning. 

The cost of piling brush necessarily 
varies under different conditions. The 
first work undertaken in this country 
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cost as high as $1 per thousand feet, log 
run, of timber cut. This high cost was 
largely due to lack of knowledge of 
methods and to the inexperience of la- 
bor. With better organization and with 
trained workmen the cost of piling brush 
in coniferous forests has been reduced 


to from 10 to 50 cents per thousand. 
There is no reason why the piling alone 
in coniferous forests should cost more 
than 25 cents per thousand, except 
where the tops are unusually large and 
the physical difficulties unusual. 


(To be continued) 


JOSEPH AUSTIN HOLMES 
Chief of the New United States Bureau of Mines 


HE appointment of Professor 
Holmes to be chief of the new 
Bureau of Mines has come after 

a contest in which somewhat unusual 
methods were used to secure the ap- 
pointment of another candidate. But 
Professor Holmes had the general sup- 
port of the mining interests of the 
country, and his work for the past few 
years, which resulted in the formation 
of the bureau, clearly indicated him as 
the man for the place. His appoint- 
ment by the President after long delib- 
eration has given general satisfaction. 
Professor Holmes was born in Lau- 
rens, S. C., November 23, 1859. He 
took the degree of Bachelor of Science 
at Cornell University in 1881, and has 
since received the degrees of Doctor of 
Science from the University of Pitts- 
burg and Doctor of Laws from the Uni- 
vrsity of North Carolina. In college 
and in his later studies he has devoted 
special attention to chemistry, geology, 
electricity, general physics, surveying, 
mining, and metallurgy. He has made 
close studies of mines and their plants 
both in the United States and in Eu- 
rope. He has made a special study of 
mining with reference to lessening the 
loss of life and the waste of resources. 
He was professor of geology in the 
University of North Carolina from 1881 


to 1891, and has since then been a lec- 
turer on geology in the same institution. 
He was state geologist of North Caro- 
lina from 1891 to 1904. He organized 
and had charge of the Department of 
Mines and Metallurgy at the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis, and in 1904 he was 
a member of the committee having in 
charge the government fuel investiga- 
tions. Early in the following year he 
was appointed by the Director of the 
Geological Survey to take individual 
charge of the fuel investigation and of 
the investigation of mine explosions. 
These investigations, developed for the 
last five years, have been transferred to 
the new Bureau of Mines and at pres- 
ent constitute its main work. As chief 
for the last few years of the technologic 
branch of the Geological Survey, Pro- 
fessor Holmes has won the confidence 
and cooperation of miners and mine 
owners throughout the country. 

Mr. Holmes is a strong supporter 
of the forestry movement and has taken 
an active and efficient part in the advo- 
cacy of national forests in the Southern 
Appalachian and White Mountains. He 
is an admirable type of public official, 
a man of integrity, broad sympathy, 
high scientific attainment, and capacity 
for much and efficient work. 














JOSEPH AUSTIN HOLMES 
Chief of the New United States Bureau of Mines 




















RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONSERVATION 
CONGRESS 


The Second National Conservation Congress, made up of delegates from 
all sections and nearly every state and territory of the United States, met at 
the call of a great moral issue, now in session assembled in the City of St. Paul 
and State of Minnesota, does hereby adopt and solemnly declare the following 
platform of opinion and conclusion concerning the inherent rights of the people 
of the United States: 

Heartily accepting the spirit and intent of the Constitution and adhering 
to the principles laid down by Washington and Lincoln, we declare our con- 
viction that we live under a government of the people, by the people, for the 
people; and we repudiate any and all special or local interests or platforms or 
policies in conflict with the inherent rights and sovereign will of our people. 

Recognizing the natural resources of the country as the prime bases of 
property and opportunity, we hold the rights of the people in these resources 
to be natural and inherent, and justly inalienable and indefeasible ; and we insist 
that the resources should and shall be developed, used and conserved in ways 
consistent both with current welfare and with the perpetuity of our people. 


Water's of Country Should Be Administered in Interest of All the People 


Recognizing the waters of the country as a great national resource, we 
approve and endorse the opinion that all the waters belong to all the people, and 
hold that they should be administered in the interest of all the people. 

Realizing that all parts of each drainage basin are related and interdepend- 
ent, we hold that each stream should be regarded and treated as a unit from its 
source to its mouth; and since the waters are essentially mobile and transitory 
and are generally interstate, we hold that in all cases of divided or doubtful 
jurisdiction the waters should be administered by co-operation between state 


and federal agencies. 
Each Use of Waters Should Be with Reference to All Other Uses 


Recognizing the interdependence of the various uses of the waters of the 
country, we hold that the primary uses are for domestic supply and for agri- 
culture through irrigation or otherwise, and that the uses for navigation and 
for power, in which water is not consumed, are secondary; and we commend 
the modern view that each use of the waters should be made with reference to 
all other uses for the public welfare in accordance with the principle of the 
greatest good to the greatest number for the longest time. 

Viewing purity of water supply as-essential to the public health and gen- 
eral welfare, we urge upon all municipal, state, and federal authorities and on 
individuals and corporations, requisite action toward purifying and preventing 


contamination of the waters. 
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Commend Reclamation Service 


Approving the successful efforts of the United States to provide homes on 
arid lands through irrigation, we indorse and commend the reclamation service 
and urge its continuance, and the extension of the same policy to the drainage of 
swamp and overflowed lands, to be carried forward so far as appropriate through 
co-operation between state and federal agencies 

Viewing adequate and economical transportation facilities as among the 
means of conservation, and realizing that the growth of the country has ex- 
ceeded the development of transportation facilities, we approve the prompt adop- 
tion of a comprehensive plan for developing navigation throughout the rivers 
and lakes of the United States, proceeding in the order of their magnitude and 


commercial importance. 
Favor Federal Control of Water Power 


Recognizing the vast economic benefit to the people of water power derived 
largely from interstate and source streams no less than from navigable rivers, 
we favor federal control of water power development; we deny the right of 
state or federal governments to continue alienating or conveying water by grant- 
ing franchises for the use thereof in perpetuity, and we demand that the use 
of water rights be permitted only for limited periods with just compensation in 
the interests of the people. 

We demand the maintenance of a federal commission empowered to deal 
with all uses of the waters, and to co-ordinate these uses for the public welfare 
in co-operation with similar commissions or other agencies maintained by the 
states. 


Approve Withdrawal of Public Lands 


Approving the withdrawal of public lands pending classification. and the 
separation of surface rights from mineral, forest and water rights, including 
water power sites, we recommend legislation for the classification and leasing 
for grazing purposes of reserve public lands suitable chiefly for this purpose 
subject to the rights of homesteaders and settlers or the acquisition thereof 
under the land laws of the United States; and we hold that arid and non-irrigable 
public grazing lands should be administered by the government in the interest 
of small stock men and homeseekers until they have passed into the possession 


of actual settlers. 


Would Lease Mineral Lands for Limited Period 


We hold that the deposits of important minerals, underlying public lands, 
particularly mineral fuels, iron ores and phosphate deposits, should be leased for 
limited periods not exceeding fifty years, but subject to renewal, the royalty 
to be adjusted at more frequent intervals, such leases to be in amounts and sub- 
ject to such regulation as to prevent monopoly and unnecessary waste. 

We hold that phosphate deposits underlying the public lands should be 
safeguarded for the American people by appropriate legislation. 
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Recommend Leasing of Alaskan Coal Fields 


We recommend the early opening of the Alaskan and other coal fields belong- 
ing to the people of the United States for commercial purposes on a system of 
leasing, national ownership to be retained. 

We urge immediate investigation by the federal government of the damage 
done by the smelting of copper ores and the feasibility of so improving smelting 
methods as to utilize the injurious by-products in connection with phosphatic 
fertilizers. 

We favor co-operative action on the part of states and the federal govern- 
ment looking to the preservation and better utilization of the soils by approved 


scientific methods. 


Approve Federal Control of National Forests 


We approve of the continuance of the control of the national forests by 
the federal government, and approve the policy of restoring to settlement such 
public lands as are more valuable for agriculture. 

We earnestly recommend that the states and federal government acquire 
for reforestation lands not more valuable for other purposes, and that all ex- 
isting forests publicly and privately owned be carefully protected by state and 


federal governments. 


Larger Appropriations for Forest Service 


We recognize the invaluable services of the Forest Service to the people, and 
earnestly recommend that it be more generously supported by the federal gov- 
ernment, and that state, federal and private fire patrol be more generously pro- 
vided for the preservation of forests and human life, and appreciate and approve 
of the continuance of the services of the United States army in fire control in 


emergencies. 


Other Legislation Advised 


We favor the repeal of the timber and stone law. 

We indorse the proposition for the preservation by the federal government 
of the Southern Appalachian and White Mountain forests. 

We recommend that the federal government conserve migratory birds and 
wild game animals. 

We recommend that the public and private schools instruct the youth of 
the land in the fundamental doctrines of conservation. 

We realize that the fullest enjoyment of our natural resources depends 
upon the life and development of the people physically, intellectually and morally, 
and in order to promote this purpose we recommend that the training and protec- 
tion of the people and whatever pertains to the health and general efficiency be 
encouraged by methods and legislation suitable to this end. Child. labor should 
be prevented and child life protected and developed. 
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Safeguards for Conservation of Life 


Realizing the waste of life in transportation and mining operations, we 
recommend legislation increasing the use of proper safeguards for the conserva- 
tion of life. And we also recommend that in order to make better provisions for 
procuring the health of the nation a department of public health be established 
by the national government. 

We recommend the adequate maintenance of a national conservation com- 
mission to investigate the natural resources of the country and co-operate with 
the work of the state conservation commissions; and we urge the legal estab- 
lishment and maintenance of conservation commissions or corresponding agencies 
on the part of all states of the Union. 

Nothing in these resolutions is to be construed as questioning the rights of 
the states or the people of the United States guaranteed under the federal Con- 
stitution. 


Acknowledge Hospitality of City and State 


Deeply impressed by the sustained interest and unsurpassed enthusiasm dis- 
played throughout this second National Conservation congress, and fully realiz- 
ing that its success has been due to the warm hospitality of the state and city and 
the able preliminary arrangements, we are moved to acknowledge our profound 
obligation to— 

His Excellency Adolph O. Eberhart, both as Governor of the state and as 
one of the active workers throughout the preliminary arrangements, as well as 
during the congress ; 

To Hon. Herbert P. Keller, Mayor of the City of St. Paul; 

To Paul Doty, Chairman of the Local Board of Managers: 

To J. H. Beek, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements ; 

To citizens of the state and city, all and several; and especially to the ladies 
of the Twin Cities, whose hospitality and unremitting interest in the congress 
have been unbounded. 

We feel a special debt to the Publicity Bureau of St. Paul for its action in 
assuming the responsibility for and meeting out of its own funds the cost of 
the advance publicity, given in thousands of newspapers, to this congress, and 
to Mr. Curtis L. Mosher, manager of that bureau; and we heartily appreciate 
the unusual and most successful efforts of the press to promote the interests of 
the congress and carry the results of its deliberations to every part of the land. 
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EDITORIAL 


Results of the Conservation Congress 


T IS now possible to gauge with ac- 

curacy the impression which the 
Second National Conservation Cong- 
tess has made upon the people. 

First and foremost, the country was 
much pleased that the President had 
prepared for this occasion what must 
be regarded as in many respects one of 
his best addresses. None of his speeches 
has received more widespread editorial 
approval. 

Second, Gifford Pinchot has the well- 
merited gratification of realizing that 
the movement which he orginated and 
developed with such brilliant talent, and 
which he has fought for with such 
ardor and self-sacrifice, has won. Con- 
servation has taken hold of the nation, 
or, perhaps more exactly, the nation 
has taken hold of conservation. 

The gist of the proceedings, as well 
as the platform in which the prevailing 
opinions of the Congress were crystal- 
ized, has been cordially approved. The 
people understand more clearly than 
ever before both the objects sought and 
the measures by which they can best be 
accomplished. They want the work of 
conservation carried forward. It is 
unlikely that the enemies of the move- 
ment, no matter by what indirection of 
attack, will again be able to cloud the 
issue which has been placed so clearly 
before the country, or to fool more 
than some of the people even part of the 
time. 

Furthermore, as was anticipated, the 
Congress marked the transition to the 
third stage of the movement, by laying 
down more definitely the practical lines 
along which future action should pro- 
ceed. It is in respect to this that the 
resolutions are particularly admirable. 

No doubt, a larger freedom of discus- 
sion would have been advantageous. 
Many delegates whose views would 


have added much to the meatiness of 
the proceedings found no hearing, and 
this caused not a little disappointment 
to those who would gladly have heard 
them. The overcrowding of the pro- 
gram was in part responsible, and a 
similar mistake can be avoided at future 
congresses. 


woe 
After the Fires Are Out 


HE fire situation on the National 

Forests is again normal. While 
some fires are burning, the conflagra- 
tion is past and no fires are now beyond 
control. 

It is still too soon to attempt to state 
the severe losses in terms of areas and 
amounts of timber. Enough is known, 
however, to drive home the lesson of 
the worst fire season which the Forest 
Service has yet had to cope with. Mr. 
Pinchot has stated this lesson in vigor- 
ous terms. The need of ready access 
to all parts of the forests has been dem- 
onstrated with overwhelming force. 
The need of more men to patrol the 
forests and to fight fires has been made 
unmistakably clear. Both of these needs 
were known in advance, and funds to 
supply them were asked of Congress. 
Upon those Congtessmen who opposed 
adequate appropriations for permanent 
improvement work and equipment in 
the forests,and for enlarging the protec- 
tive force, falls the responsibility for 
most if not all of the destruction of the 
public timber. 

Incidentally, the hardships and finan- 
cial losses of many of the fire-fighters 
point to the need of an emergency fund 
for the relief of Government employes 
injured and thrown out of employment 
in the protective service. Bitterly hard 
work, in many cases heroic work, was 
done by those who fought the fires 
through those terrific August days and 
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nights. Such relief as the law provided 
and voluntary aid could offer was gen- 
erously given, yet much suffering, as 
well as the suspension of their salaries, 
has fallen to the lot of those who bore 
the brunt of the fight. The members 
of the Forest Service in Washington 
subscribed nearly two hundred dollars 
toward a relief fund, and immediately 
thereafter the Red Cross placed one 
thousand dollars to the credit of the 
District Forester in Missoula for the 
same purpose. No money was ever 
more justly earned, but it should rather 
have been paid by the Nation, in recog- 
tion of the loyal service rendered. 


wow ow 
A State Superintendent to His Teachers 


al THE last biennial report of the 
department of public instruction of 
the state of Florida we find a brief 
Arbor Day communication by the state 
superintendent, W. M. Holloway, which 
is a model in its terse, direct, and sim- 
ple statement of the benefit and need of 
tree planting and culture and its moral 
value to the community. It points the 
way for educational work through the 
schools in behalf of the trees, a way 
that should be followed by educators 
throughout the country. 

We want the teachers in our schools 
to understand, so that they can com- 
municate the knowledge, what forestry 
and arboriculture are and what their re- 
lation is to the life of our people, es- 
pecially to the coming generation, now 
in our schools. To these school chil- 
dren, when they reach manhood and 
womanhood, the course of certain west- 
ern statesmen, and of certain capitalists 
whose motto is “after us the deluge,” 
will be anathema. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has already 
enlisted thousands of boys in its cam- 
paign for a better agriculture. Austin 
A. Burnham, general secretary of the 
Business League of America, proposes 
a banding of the boys of America, espe- 
cially the farm boys, in an organization 
to be known as The Tree Planters of 
America, to promote the work of re- 
forestation. We must enlist the great 


body of the school children of America 
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in the campaign for the perpetuation of 
the forests and the protection of the 
trees, so that this may continue to be a 
good world for them to live in. 

Florida has great and rare natural 
resources. It has undertaken to re- 
claim one of these, the vast area of 
the Everglades. Its climate is an ex- 
haustless mine. Its land and water 
teem with rich gifts to men. Not least 
in the category are its forests. Nine 
million acres carry merchantable timber 
to-day, and twelve million are estimated 
to be restocking after having been cut 
over. This comprises considerably over 
half of the area of the state, and it is 
probable that much of this land can 
best be devoted permanently to forest 
growth. 

Here, then, is one of the large items 
in the state’s welfare. Why should not 
the children who are to make the Flor- 
ida of the future understand its sig- 
nificance? But Mr. Holloway’s com- 
munication to his teachers is of nation- 
wide application, and we commend it to 
the attention of state and local superin- 
tendents everywhere. Here it is: 


To the Teachers of the Public Schools of 
Florida: 


Tree planting by students in our educa- 
tional institutions and by the pupils of the 
public schools is fast becoming a national 
custom. The kind of trees best adapted to 
the soils and climatic conditions of Florida, 
when to plant trees, where to plant them, how 
to prepare the soil for them, and how to 
care for them, are all matters of growing in- 
terest to the children, trustees, teachers, and 
citizens generally in every school district of 
our state. 

The wholesale destruction of our great for- 
ests during the past thirty years has brought 
to the attention of the American people, more 
emphatically than ever before, the facts that 
the annual increase and growth of our forests 
must always keep even pace with the demand 
for lumber and fuel made upon them, other- 
wise, the time will be short indeed when our 
forest wealth will become completely ex- 
hausted. This is not a new question. Tree 
planting in European countries has from time 
immemorial been the custom of their people 
whenever and wherever the condition has 
forced itself upon them. Tree planting is 
now an American custom, sanctioned by law 
in nearly every state in the Union, and the 
preservation of our forests from useless and 
wanton waste will, we predict, be closely 
guarded in the future. 
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With the enormous consumption of our 
forest trees now going on and rapidly in- 
creasing, and the consequent diminution of 
our forest areas, the need of tree planting 
and tree cultivation becomes greater with 
every passing year, and the importance of 
Arbor Day constantly increases. 

In view of these facts, let the teachers of 
the public schools impress upon their pupils 
the value of tree planting and arboriculture, 
and instil into the minds of these men and 
women of the future the knowledge that in 
the final analysis the best citizen is that man 
who does most toward the betterment and the 
brightening of the lives of those about him. 
Not every one may be able to plant a tree; 
and yet there will be some civic duty that 
each may perform which will add its quota 
to the sum total and give the doer the satis- 
faction that comes to him who does his duty 
to himself, to his neighbor, and to his state. 


we oe ow 
The Appalachian Exposition 


T= Appalachian Exposition was 
opened in Chilhowee Park, Knox- 
ville, September 12. Its declared pur- 
poses are to emphasize the vital import- 
ance of conserving the forests and 
streams of the Appalachian region and 
to exploit the resources and potentiali- 
ties of this wonderful country. 

Eight states of the middle South are 
represented, and in carrying out the 
purposes described the exposition aims 
not only to show the advancement 
which the South has already made in 
agriculture, mining, manufacture, and 
the arts, but also, and especially, to 
bring out as forcibly as possible ’ by 
plain object lessons the natural re- 
sources of the Appalachian region, their 
dangers, and the means of preserving 
them. It calls attention to the com- 
mercial opportunities which await de- 
velopment, and at the same time points 
to the need of guiding the economic 
and industrial growth of the region 
along sound and enduring lines. 

Located on the highest point within 
the grounds is the beautiful forestry 
building, which contains an extensive 
exhibit, prepared with the co-operation 
of the United States Forest Service. 
There is a large relief map of the south- 
ern Appalachians, a model with sprink- 
ler showing erosion and the protection 
of timber cover; exhibits of educational 
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value to the farmers with reference to 
terracing; illustrations of destructive 
and conservative lumbering; specimens 
of lumber ; exhibits of the naval stores 
and lumber industry throughout the 
South; maps and transparencies. 

It is stimulating to imagine what 
might have been the course of recent 
progress in the Northeast and in the 
Lake States if, at the beginning of 
modern exploitation, it could have been 
possible to take stock of their resources 
and work out systematic plans for util- 
izing them. For one thing, the forest 
devastation which has _ characterized 
lumbering in those regions, and has 
given to the South supremacy in the 
production of forest products, would 
not then have taken place, and an asset 
of immeasurable value would have been 
permanently retained as an investment. 
Such an exposition as that at Knoxville 
encourages the hope that the South is 
awake to the warning furnished by the 
wasteful misuse of land on the part of 
her northern neighbors, and that she 
intends to secure an orderly and sus- 
tained development of her resources 
which will guarantee her future econo- 
mic wealth and efficiency. 


wow 
An Important Legal Decision 


Y A decision of a United States 

court, in a case in which the United 
States claimed damages for timber de- 
stroyed by fires originating from sparks 
along the Missouri River and North- 
western Railroad, an exceedingly val- 
uable precedent has recently been es- 
tablished, in the allowing of $12 an acre 
for damage done to ninety-one and two- 
tenths acres of reproduction. This is 
the first time that a court in this country 
has decided that trees of such imma- 
ture growth as those involved in this 
case have a value which may be de- 
termined and for the destruction of 
which damages may be estimated and 
allowed. The basis of the valuation 
of the reproduction was the figures de- 
rived from the actual planting opera- 
tions carried on by the Forest Service in 
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the Black Hills, South Dakota, during 
the past season, in which 1,500 acres 
were reforested by seeding. It is ex- 
pected that the resulcs of the decision 
will be of the utmost importance in con- 
nection with the recovery of damages 
for injury done to young growth by 
the fires which are so frequently set by 
sparks from railroads in many parts of 
the country. Railroads will doubtless 
come to realize that they will save 
money by taking proper precautions to 
prevent such fires in the first place. 

In line with this decision is the recent 
settlement of a case against the Bur- 
lington Railroad Company for damages 
caused by fires in the Galena district of 
the Black Hills. By this settlement the 
United States receives the full amount 
of the estimated damages, part of which 
was for injury to 300 acres of reproduc- 
tion valued at $6.66 per acre. 


we ME 


The Louisiana Constitutional Amendment 


OVEMBER 8 the people of Louis- 

iana will vote on an amendment 
to Article 229 of the state constitu- 
tion upon the adoption of which de- 
pends the validity of a provision en- 
acted at the last session of the legisla- 
ture to raise a fund for carrying into 
effect the general forestry law. The 
general law provides for a license tax 
on timber of three-quarters of a cent 
per thousand feet. The revenue from 
this tax, which will amount to about 
$25,000 a year, will be used to defray 
the cost of protecting the forests of the 
state from fire. In 1902 a similar meas- 
ure was passed, but the courts subse- 
quently held it to be unconstitutional. 
The proposed amendment was framed 
for the purpose of overcoming this ob- 
stacle. It is as follows: 


Those engaged in the business of severing 
natural resources, as timber or minerals, from 
the soil of water, whether they thereafter 
convert them by manufacturing or not, may 
also be rendered liable for a license tax, but 
in this case the amount to be collected may 
either be graduated or fixed, according to 
the quantity or value of the product at the 
place where it is severed. 
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Louisiana has taken the lead of the 
states in the enactment of conservation 
laws. The timber revenue tax which 
may be collected if this amendment is 
adopted is new in this country and is 
one of the most progressive measures 
thus far covered by state legislation. 
The lumbermen of the state, who will 
pay the tax, favored the passage of the 
law under which it will be collected. 
There appears to be every reason why 
the amendment should be adopted, and 
none why it should not: 


A Lost Leader 


HE conservation movement needs 
all its leaders. It can ill afford to 
lose any of those men who by pre- 
eminent knowledge and ability are best 
fitted to be its trusted tacticians and 
generals. For this reason there is cause 
for keen regret that Prof. Thomas 
Chrowder Chamberlin has seen fit to 
surrender his commission in the midst of 
the campaign, if indeed he has not quite 
gone the length of engaging himself 
in the service of the enemy. It may 
not yet be too late for Professor Cham- 
berlin to reconsider what must, we feel 
sure,appear to his more deliberate judg- 
ment arash step. He is respectfully in- 
vited to reconsider his action. 
Professor Chamberlin asserts that “in 
their fundamental nature, the prob- 
lems of conservation and the problems 
of possession are distinct questions, each 
to be solved in its own way and on 
its own basis. They center in separate 
fields. The conservation of natural re- 
sources centers in the scientific and the 
technical; the right of ownership and 
the most desirable form of ownership 
center in the political and sociological.” 
Since this is so, runs the argument, “it 
can only be a careless lapse into con- 
fusion of thought, or else a wilful per- 
version of what is legitimate in the art 
of persuasion, for an advocate of po- 
litical or sociological measures to glide 
without a note of warning from a con- 
servational premise which commands 
universal assent to a political conclu- 
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sion respecting ownership or distribu- 
tion of values which has no logical rela- 
tion to conservation, and may even be 
incompatible with its highest realiza- 
tion.” 

Let it be conceded that the problems 
of conservation and those of ownership 
“center in separate fields,’ and see what 
this concession amounts to. It amounts 
to a logical distinction between the own- 
ership of resources and the uses to 
which they are put. It does not amount 
to a real separation of ownership from 
use in actual practice; it throws simply 
no light whatever upon the problem of 
the relation of ownership to use. We 
think that no one will withhold assent 
to the proposition that ownership of a 
plot of ground is something quite dis- 
tinct from the use to which the ground 
is put; that while one is a legal title to 
a definite parcel of real property, the 
other is the application of more or less 
intelligence and energy to a given set 
of physical conditions. It should 
hardly have been necessary for Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin to point out to us 
so elementary a distinction. But it is 
a very different thing to assert that, as 
a matter of human experience, title to 
the land and the use which is made of 
the land have no practical relation. The 
sophistry becomes more evident when 
we develop the argument, as Professor 
Chamberlin does, and maintain that be- 
cause “the best conservation of the soil 
is not necessarily dependent on the most 
desirable partition of the land,” there- 
fore, by implication, conservation of the 
soil is in no way dependent in actual 
practice on the partition of the land. 
In this whole contention we are dealing 
with the ancient fallacy which held that 
a logical concept was identical with the 
thing conceived, the fallacy by detecting 
which, according to our recollection, 
Kant first made himself famous. Own- 
ership and the use of a resource are 
logically distinct, but in reality they are 
closely interdependent. Historically this 
fact is so well known that one of the 
very first classifications which the stu- 
dent of economic history finds it con- 


venient to make is the classification of ’ 


the land tenures. Has not Professor 


Chamberlin, to paraphrase his own most 
ingenious sentence, by either ‘“‘a care- 
less lapse into confusion of thought, or 
else a wilful perversion of what is le- 
gitimate in the art of persuasion,” 
glided without a note of warning from 
an elementary distinction which com- 
mands universal assent to a real separa- 
tion which has no actual reference to 
such a distinction, and may even be 
incompatible with sound reasoning? 

Moreover, Professor Chamberlin mis- 
construes the program of conservation 
when he tells us, with an air of crush- 
ing finality, that “to divide Alaska into 
90,000,000 moieties and give each of 
us one, would not settle the problem of 
the highest utilization of the Alaskan 
resources.” Who, besides the opponent 
of straw whom Professor Chamberlin 
has made. that he may destroy him, 
has ever contended that such a 
course would lead to such a result? 
The mere title to a resource will not 
necessarily conserve it by a process of 
logical illation, as every one would 
promptly concede; but we are not at 
present concerned with the logical im- 
plications, but, on the contrary, with the 
practical results, of ownership. Are we 
prepared to affirm, for instance, that 
the prevailing system of individual own- 
ership of land in the United States has 
had no bearing historically on the de- 
velopment of the resources of the United 
States? Again, it is surely significant 
that the reasoning by which Professor 
Chamberlin attempts to separate own- 
ership from the conservation of re- 
sources has been most loudly applauded 
by representatives of those corporate in- 
terests which own most resources, and 
use them with least regard for the gen- 
eral welfare. 

sut there is an even more important 
weakness in the argument which would 
erect a barrier between the scientific and 
technical aspects of conservation, on 
the one hand, and the political and so- 
ciological aspects of conservation, on 
the other. It was Mr. Roosevelt who 
first pointed out that our natural re- 
sources are our national resources as 
well. Conservation is no mere academic 
question ; it is a national issue, because 
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it affects the welfare and happiness of 
the people of the country as a whole. 
Science and technic, therefore, are prop- 
erly the servants of conservation, the 
orderly and systematic means by which 
the ideals of conservation are to be ap- 
proached—with methods for reform in 
the “distribution of values” as one of 
their important aids, beyond question. 
But the movement itself is fundament- 
ally a demand for the honest and effi- 
cient stewardship of the people’s prop- 
erty in the resources of the nation. Of 
necessity, it is a political movement, be- 
cause it has been set in motion in re- 
sponse to an ethical awakening which, 
in turn, was brought about by a broader 
and more farseeing vision of economic 
and sociological requirements. It can 
no more be kept out of politics than 
could slavery; it touches human rights 
and liberties. 

Before leaving Professor Chamber- 
lin’s criticisms, we feel constrained to 
note one further difference of opinion. 
In effect, he asserts that as a matter of 
history, geologists, more than any 
others, have been the fathers of the 
real conservation movement. We do 
not believe that this statement is sup- 
ported by the evidence, particularly if 
it is meant by it to include the history 
of other countries. It has been our 
impression that, as a rule, the forests 
were the first resource to which con- 
servative methods were applied in other 
lands. As regards the United States, 
we believe it entirely just to say that 
the development of the national forest 
policy led the conservation movement 
in the beginning, and leads it still. In- 
cidentally, it is worth while remember- 
ing, too, that forest conservation on a 
national scale was made possible only by 
invoking the rights and duties of na- 
tional ownership, a fact which we par- 
ticularly invite Professor Chamberlin to 
reflect upon. 
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Henry Wallace 


To the farmers of the middle West 
Henry Wallace, president of the Third 
Conservation Congress, is well known. 
He was born seventy-four years ago on 
a farm in Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania. He was educated for the 
ministry of the United Presbyterian 
Church, and for ten years, from 1866 
to 1876, preached in Illinois and Iowa. 
He was threatened with tuberculosis, 
which was prevalent in his family, 
and was advised by his physician to 
to take up an outdoor life. He pur- 
chased a number of farms in West- 
ern Iowa and entered upon an active 
and successful career as a farmer. He 
began to write on farm topics and be- 
came an influence for the betterment of 
country conditions in the middle West. 
In 1885 he established in Des Moines, 
with his sons H. C. and J. P. Wallace, 
Wallace’s Farmer, the motto of which 
is “Good farming, clear thinking, right 
living.” It was through his influence 
that the special trains for agricultural 
education were introduced in the West. 
He was appointed by President Roose- 
velt a member of the Country Life 
Commission. 

Mr. Wallace has never ceased to be a 
preacher as well as a farmer. His writ- 
ing has been devoted as much to elevat- 
ing the standard of life and character in 
the country as to improving the techni- 


‘cal and business conditions of the farm. 


He is very active in church work and 
gives a noon hour’s talk each Thursday 
during the fall, winter, and spring 
months at the Des Moines Y. M. C. A., 
which is attended by scores of business 
men of the Iowa capital. 

The choice of Mr. Wallace for presi- 
dent of the congress seems to be a wise 
recognition of the largest element in 
the conservation problem—the tillers of 
the soil. 
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THE FOREST AND THE NATION 


By HENRY S. GRAVES 


An Address Delivered Before the Second National Conservation Congress 
St. Paul, Minn,, September 8 


HE movement for the conservation of 
T our natural resources has reached the sec- 

ond and most critical stage in its progress. 
The country has expressed in unmistakable 
terms its approval of the principles of con- 
servation; there is now before the country 
the problem of the practical application of 
those principles. In forestry there is a very 
general agreement .that our forests must be 
protected from fire, that waste must be re- 
duced, and that a future timber supply must 
in some way be provided. In applying 
these principles differences of opinion arise, 
and it soon develops that with many per- 
sons the interest in forestry 1s confined to 
the abstract idea and does not extend to its 
practice. 

When the requirements of forestry are 
considered, forest owners usually find that 
they must make some modification in their 
methods of cutting; that they must use 
more care in protection from fire and in 
saving young growth, and that if they are 
to secure a new growth of trees after cut- 
tiag, some investment is necessary. The 
general public learns that in order to secure 
for the nation the permanent benefits of the 
forest, national and state expenditures are 
required. 

It is at this point that indifference and 
even opposition to conservation arise. In- 
difference is shown by the public when it 
fails to make adequate appropriations. 
Direct opposition appears from those ‘who 
fear that their interests in one way or 
another may be adversely affected by it 
There is a great deal of misunderstanding 
in regard to the methods of conservation 
and many have charged that those methods 
heretofore advocated are impractical. In 
order to be successfully applied conserva- 
tion must be practical, but at the same time 
the methods must be such as will actually 
accomplish its real purposes. To my mind 
the significance and value of this congress 
is that an opportunity is afforded to make 
clear the methods of conservation, and the 
country will then decide whether it shall 
really be put into practice or become a 
mere name. 

It is not my intention in this address to 
dwell at length on the fundamental import- 





ance to the country of forest conservation. 
To those who know the needs of the people 
for forest products, the available resources 
and the manner in which they are now being 
used up and destroyed, it must be clear that 
we are facing a problem which must be met 
with prompt and vigorous action. 

A survey of the forest resources of the 
world shows clearly that in the long run 
this nation must be dependent chiefly upon 
its own supplies. Those who believe that 
we may destroy our own forests and then 
draw upon foreign resources of timber are 
ignorant of the facts, for those supplies will 
not long be available. Foreign countries 
will need for their own use what they can 
produce, and many of the exporting coun- 
tries are exhausting their forests just as 
rapidly as America. The timber supply in 
this country is being rapidly depleted. We 
are extravagant in our use of forest pro- 
ducts; there is waste in logging and manu- 
facture, and the loss by fire is a shame to 
the country. To offset this reduction of 
merchantable resources the annual produc- 
tion of timber by growth amounts to much 
less than one-third the average quantity 
used and destroyed. In other words, we 
are actually using up our forest supplies. 

There is a sufficient amount of land in the 
country better suited for forest growth than 
for other purposes to produce all the wood 
and timber needed by the nation, provided 
the forest is properly handled. This land 
includes mountain areas where the protec- 
tion of the vegetation is necessary to con- 
serve water and protect the slopes. The 
protective benefits of the forest can thus in 
most cases be secured at the same time as 
the production of wood and timber. There 
are, however, certain mountain regions of 
the West where large trees will not grow 
and where the cover of brush and grass 
must be conserved to protect the slopes and 
to regulate the run-off of water. In these 
mountains special reservations must be 
maintained, primarily for protective pur- 
poses. 

There is but little disagreement in regard 
to these simple propositions. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that the people do not ap- 
preciate the need of immediate action to 
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put the principles of forestry into practice. 
The reason why the need of prompt action 
is not appreciated is that, except locally, the 
effects of forest destruction have not yet 
been keenly felt. It is true that the prices 
of certain grades of lumber have tended to 
increase. This increase is in part due to 
the reduction of supplies, but is also due to 
the same causes of increased cost of pro- 
duction as have raised the price of other 
manufactured commodities. The  devel- 
opment of railroad transportation and of 
methods of logging have constantly opened 
new forest resources and furnished a supply 
to the public. There are to-day over 30,000 
saw mills throughout the country cutting 
timber and competing for the market. Al- 
though the prices of lumber may seem high 
to the consumer, it is still true that in some 
sections the competion among manufac- 
turers is keeping the prices down to a point 
where it is hard to market low grades and 
to utilize in full any but the best trees in 
the forest. As long as the value of timber 
is below what it will cost to produce it by 
growth, the general public will not realize 
that our supplies are being depleted. It is 
after the virgin supplies are exhausted—and 
that will come in a comparatively short 
time—that the great increase in values will 
come and the public will suffer. We are 
urging action now in order that there may 
be new supplies produced to meet the needs 
of the nation at that time. 

The general public fails to appreciate the 
effect of forest destruction on stream flow 
and on soil erosion. Some even go so far 
as to deny the connection between forests 
and stream flow. There are many factors 
which determine the stability of water flow. 
Climate, character of soil, topography and 
vegetable cover, have an influence on the 
run-off of water. There may be a change 
of conditions of one or more of these in- 
fluencing factors sufficient to upset the equi- 
librium established by nature and to alter 
the manner of run-off of the water in a 
given watershed. In humitl regions, when 
the forest is cut off or burned, a cover of 
young trees or bush often springs up quickly 
and protects the slopes before the character 
of the stream channels is changed. A single 
clearing of the forest may thus have only a 
small or temporary effect on water flow. 
The repeated destruction of the cover may, 
however, result in a permanent change and 
finally produce torrent conditions. Thus in 
the southern Appalachians it is not so much 
the present and past conditions—although 
those are serious—which demand forest 
conservation, as what will inevitably be the 
result of continued destruction of the cover. 

Where the conditions for forest growth 
are critical and the soil and topography 


such that the balance of nature is easily 
disturbed, the effects of forest destruction 
are much more quickly felt. In certain parts 
of the West we find already examples of 
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flood and torrent conditions equal to those 
in France and Asia. For example, in Utah 
there are watersheds where on account of 
the burning of the forests and the over 
grazing of slopes torrent conditions are al- 
ready definitely established. One of the 
most extreme and striking instances in the 
West is found on the watershed of Kanab 
creek, flowing through southern Utah and 
northern Arizona. As the result of over- 
grazing, the tributary streams have already 
become deep washes, many new and deep 
gulches have been formed running into the 
main channel and into the side channels, 
The water which falls on the surface is 
quickly carried to some stream or wash, 
which becomes a miniature torrent. The 
gathering of these together In the main chan- 
ne] makes a flood which is irresistible. The 
loss from the destruction of dams and 
bridges, the washing away of arable lands 
and deposits of rocks and gravel on culti- 
vated fields has been enormous. The resto- 
ration of vegetation alone will not cure the 
evil. It is now an engineering problem to 
check the torrent flow of water in the vari- 
ous streams and washes. 

In spite of the increasing evidence of the 
effects of forest destruction tne public still 
fails to appreciate the need of prompt action 
to prevent the scarcity of timber and to 
protect the flow of our streams. The time 
for action is before a disaster and not after- 
ward. The small public investments neces- 
sary for forest protection are insignificant 
when contrasted with the losses and hard- 
ships to communities from forest destruc- 
tion. 

The forest problem is peculiarly difficult 
on account of the length of time required to 
produce timber of useful dimensions. We 
to-day are using trees which, for the most 
part,.are over 150 to 200 years of age. The 
time required to produce trees suitable for 
lumber varies from about forty years with 
our most rapid growing species to about 
100 years in many mountain regions. The 
production of timber requires a long invest- 
ment. It requires the permanent use of 
land for forest growth and a stable policy 
in handling the forest. At the present time 
in this country there is a great risk of fire, 
which discourages the investment of private 
capital in the growing of timber. By its 
very nature, therefore, the problem of fores- 
try presents great difficulties to the average 
private’ owner of forest land, who has 
hought the property to market the merchan- 
table timber and not to grow trees. For- 
estry always involves some investment. Pri- 
vate owners will not, as a rule, make this 
investment, unless there is a return clearly 
in sight. On account of the long invest- 
ment, risk of fire, a burdensome systenr 
of taxation of growing timber, and the pres- 
ent uncertainties of market, most lumber- 
men to-day are not practicing a system of 
forestry which takes into consideration the 
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production of new timber supplies. Many 
say that if fires are kept out the question 
of forest production will take care of itself, 
no matter how the forest is handled, and 
that all there is to forestry is protection 
from fire. Let me say, and with all the 
emphasis I am capable of using, that forest 
production will not take care of _ itself. 
There are cases, and remarkable ones, of 
natural reproduction of forests even under 
the worst of abuse. But where there is no 
systematic provision for reproduction ordi- 
nary lumbering results in the long run in a 
steady reduction of growth of valuable ma- 
terial; and there are only too many cases of 
destructive lumbering which leave. the land 
in an unproductive state even when fires do 
not occur. 

Forestry is necessary to guarantee to the 
people the continuous benefits of the forest. 
The responsibility of working out the prob- 
lem of national forestry can not be left with 
private owners. It is primarily a _ public 
question and the burden of its solution must 
be largely borne by the public. In the first 
place, those forests owned by the public 
must be protected and administered under 
the methods of practical forestry. These 
public forests comprise about one-third the 
forest area of the country. The remaining 
two-thirds of our forests are in private 
ownership and this includes about four- 
fifths of the standing merchantable timber. 
Without doubt the area of the public forests 
will be increased through the acquirement 
of areas needed for the protection of public 
interests, especially in the mountain regions 
of the East. But the federal and state for- 
ests alone will not be sufficient to produce 
the supplies of forest products needed by 
the nation. The practice of forestry on 
private lands, or at least on those areas 
better suited for forest growth than other 
purposes, is a public necessity. The private 
owner can not escape the responsibility of 
ownership of an important natural resource; 
at the same time he can not be expected to 
make financial investments in order to pro- 
vide for a general public benefit. The con- 
ditions which prevent him from practicing 
forestry must be changed. He must be 
given public aid in protection from fire. 
There must be a reasonable system of tax- 
ing growing timber, and there must be co- 
operation in meeting the peculiar difficulties 
of his business which tend to stand in the 
way of conservation. 

The practice of forestry by private owners 
must be brought about through assistance 
and co-operation by the federal government 
and the states. The government can do a 
great deal to promote private forestry. It 
is the policy of the Forest Service to aid in 
the introduction and practice of forestry on 
private lands, just as far as its authority 
permits. This assistance must, however, 
be largely confined to education, advice and 
general co-operation. Through research 
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and experiment the government ts laying the 
foundation for the practice of forestry in all 
parts of the country. The results of the 
work in forest products will greatly help in 
the problem of saving waste. The experi- 
ments in silviculture are demonstrating the 
methods of handling woodlands. Direct aid 
to private owners in the practice of forestry 
must come chiefly from the states. The 
proper adjustment of taxes is a state matter. 
Assistance in fire patrol and fire fighting 
must come from the states. If, on the other 
hand, this aid is given by the states and the 
government and the obstacles now standing 
in the way of private forestry are removed. 
private owners must assume their obliga- 
tions in actually setting to work to practice 
forestry. 

The first necessity is prompt and effective 
action by the states. As yet the states have 
not assumed their responsibility in forestry 
In a number of them good forest laws 
have been enacted, several states are buying 
land as public reservations, and in about 
fifteen states a forest commission or state 
forester has been appointed. But the prob 
lem of state forestry requires a great deal 
more than laws on the statute books, or the 
appointment of a state forester. There 
must be the machinery to carry out the 
laws, a thoroughly equipped organization to 
patrol the state and fight fires, and adequate 
appropriation of money to make this work 
really productive of results. The real test 
of state forestry will be the development of 
a forest policy which will be stable and the 
providing of the money necessary to carry 
on the work. 

The first duty of the federal government 
is the proper administration of the forest 
lands owned by the nation. A _ national 
forest policy already has been initiated. The 
greater portion of the federal forest lands 
have been set aside as national forests and 
they have been managed on the principles 
of practical conservation. The purpose of 
establishing these forests has been to guar- 
antee the best possible use of their resources 
to the people. There is still an impression 
among some persons that the national for- 
ests are closed reservations and withdrawn 
from use and development. The keynote 
of the federal policy in handling these for- 
ests is the use of their resources; but it is 
the continued use in contrast to that use 
which exhausts the resources. There are 
many who assert that the national forests 
are retarding development. It is the policy 


of the Forest Service to encourage the 
opening up and development of the re- 
sources of the forests, but we take the 


stand that this must be a development which 
will permanently build up the country. Our 
policy stands for permanent development 
and maintenance of stable industries, as op- 
, posed to mere exploitation which exhausts 
the resources and which shortly results in 
the impoverishment of the region. 
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In administering the national forests the 
first task is te protect them from destruc- 
tion by fire. In order adequately to pro- 
tect forests from destruction by fire, the 
first necessity is a system of roads and trails 
to enable proper patrol and movement of 
fire fighters, and telephone lines for quick 
communication. The second necessity is a 
well organized force of rangers and guards 
to patrol the forests and fight fires. Ever 
since the national forests were placed under 
the administration of the Forest Serivce the 
construction of trails and telephone lines 
has been pushed as rapidly as funds could 
be secured for that purpose. Although there 
have already been built 9,218 miles of trails, 
1,218 miles of roads and 4,851 miles of tele- 
phone lines, this represents but a beginning 
of the work when the vast area of inaccessi- 
ble and undeveloped forests is considered 
The Forest Service has a well organized 
protective service for patro] and fire fight- 
ing, though the number of men is still in- 
adequate. Nevertheless it has been possi- 
ble in ordinary seasons to keep down the 
fires to a small loss. During the present 
season there have been in the Northwest an 
unparalleled drouth and_ constant high 
winds that have made fire protection unusu- 
ally difficult. Innumerable fires were started 
from various causes in the forests. The 
woods were dry and a small spark was 
sufficient to start a blaze. Where there were 
roads and trails the patrolmen were able to 
reach the fires quickly .and either put them 
out in their incipiency, or soon mobilized a 
force of men who brought them under con- 
trol before they had done much damage. 
This was well demonstrated by the fact 
that in the Montana and Idaho districts the 
majority of railroad fires were put out by 
the patrolmen before they reached danger- 
ous proportions. Many fires were started 
also in the inaccessible portions of the for- 
est where there are no roads and trails. It 
was often impossible to reach those fires 
until they had been burning for several 
days and in many cases had become dan- 
gerous conflagrations. The disastrous fires 
were those occurring under these conditions. 

The great lesson of these fires is the ab- 
solute necessity of complete system of roads 
and trails and telephone lines. I meet some 
men who say that forests can not be pro- 
tected from fire and that sooner or later 
every extensive forest will be burned. The 
experience in the northwest this year only 
strengthens my conviction that forests can 
be protected from fire even under the most 
adverse climatic conditions. But this pro 


tection absolutely requires a proper develop- 
ment of the forest in the way of transpor 
tation and communication, and an adequate 
force of men for patrol. 


The national for- 
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ests can be rendered safe from fire, but they 
must be organized for it. This requires 
extensive construction work at the outset. 
It requires a large investment in perma- 
nent improvement work by the gov- 
ernment. But that necessary expense 
is insignificant in comparison with the 
value of property which will be pro- 
tected and the benefits to the communi 
ties and industries depending on these for- 
ests. 

The national forests are for use and are 
administered primarily for the benefit of 
those states and communities m which they 
are located. The various resources are 
opened to use under reasonable restrictions 
which will guarantee their best continuous 
service to the greatest possible number of 
people. The mature timber is cut when 
there is a demand for its use, but the cut- 
ting is conducted under the principles of 
forestry, so that new growth is established 
in openings made by lumbering and the con- 
tinued supply of timber is provided for. 

The government should encourage the 
utilization of the mature timber and sell 
such as can be absorbed by a legitimate de- 
mand. The timber should not be sold for 
less than its real value. If the demand is 
not sufficient to bring its real value, the 
timber should be held as a reserve till it is 
really required, as it soon will he. The na- 
tional forests should not be managed with 
reference solely to public revenue. The 
policy of timber sales and other business on 
the forest must be based primarily on prin- 
ciples of broad public economy. 

The other resources of the national for- 
ests are also being put to use. The grass is 
utilized under a system of regulated graz- 
ing, land more valuable for agriculture than 
for forest purposes is opened to entry under 
the forest homestead act, prospecting is al- 
lowed without restriction and _ legitimate 
mining encouraged. It is the aim of the 
Forest Service to encourage the develop- 
ment of water powers, and we are endeav- 
oring to work out a practical plan which 
will facilitate this development by private 
capital, and at the same time protect the in- 
terests of the public. I believe that the use 
of water power sites on federal lands should 
be under government control, and I be- 
lieve that this can be accomplished so as 
not to prevent the attraction of capital to 
their development. 

So far as the national forests are con- 
cerned, conservation has already been car- 
ried into the practical stage, for it is being 
put into actual operation. The national for- 
ests will always stand as a monument to 
the work of the real founder of the conser- 
vation movement, Gifford Pinchot. 
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Progress in Planting 


While practically nothing is to be done 
this fall toward reforesting the areas burned 
over by the recent fires in District 1, old 
burns in this district will be reforested as 
rapidly as possible. The work will be handi- 
capped by a shortage of seed of the species 
which it is desired to plant, namely, Coast 
Douglas fir, Idaho white pine, and Western 
yellow pine suitable for the conditions on 
the western part of the district. | Western 
yellow pine from the Black Hills to the 
amount of 10,000 pounds will be procured 
for seed-spot and broadcast sowing in the 
eastern part of the district, at a cost of 
$10,000. 


we We 
Fence Posts for a Single State 


The Forest Service estimates that the 
farmers of the single State of Iowa use 
every year $1,400,000 worth of new fence 
posts, which cost the equivalent of $600,000 
for setting them in the ground. 


a a 
Changes of Boundary 


By presidential proclamations, the follow- 
ing changes have recently been made in the 
areas of national forests, in accordance with 
the plan inaugurated more than a year ago 
and finally agreed upon by the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and the Interior, looking to the 
correction of the forest boundaries. 

Approximately 18,330 acres were added to 
the Kaibab National Forest, Arizona, and at 
the same time 10,880 acres were eliminated. 
The area added contains some timber, but the 
addition was made mainly to secure a better 
administrative boundary. The petition re- 
questing that this land be added was signed 
by practically all the local settlers concerned. 


The Zufi National Forest, Arizona and 
New Mexico, was changed in boundary by 
the addition of 126,001 acres and the elimina- 


tion of 5,219 acres; and the Mt. Taylor Divi- 
sion of the Manzano National Forest, con- 
sisting of 215,601 acres, was transferred to 
the Zufi. 

The additions comprise commercial forest 
areas and woodland areas adjacent to the 
several divisions of the forest, and include 
a total stand of approximately 780,000 cords 
of juniper, pine, and hardwood, in addition 
to some 90,000,000 board feet of commercial 
yellow pine timber. 





From the Hayden National Forest, Wyom- 
ing, elimination was made of 6,075 acres, 
located along the northern and eastern por- 
tions and embracing a number of small 
tracts which contain no timber and are 
chiefly valuable for grazing. 





The areas and boundaries of the Nebo 
and Wasatch National Forests of Utah were 
considerably modified. The Nebo, which 
comprises several separate tracts, loses by 
elimination approximately 15,122 acres, and 
by transfer to the Wasatch the tract known 
as the Vernon Division. The lands elimi- 
nated are either in the main already alien- 
ated or are adapted to grazing and dry 
farming. 

The Wasatch Forest loses by elimination 
approximately 1,440 acres; it gains approx- 
imately 8,713 acres formerly not a part of 
any forest and approximately 54,240 acres 
by transfer from the Nebo Forest. 


More than half a million acres have been 
eliminated from five national forests in Colo- 
rado. The forests affected and the areas 
eliminated from each are as follows: Lead- 
ville, 42,340 acres; Pike, 51,024; Montezuma, 
348,681; San Juan, 18,810; and Rio Grande, 
64,849. The area of the Montezuma Na- 
tional Forest has been further decreased by 
the transfer of 18,550 acres, comprising the 
La Plata watershed, from it to the San 
Juan. This leaves the aggregate area of the 
San Juan about the same as it was before 
the eliminations were made, and reduces the 
Montezuma by 367,231 acres altogether. 
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Forestry Progress in Vermont 


The following is an authorized statement 
regarding the progress of forestry in Ver- 
mont recently given out byAustin F. Hawes, 
state forester: 

While the office of state forester was not 
created until legislative action was had 
upon the subject in 1908, forestry properly 
began in Vermont two years before, when 
the legislature of 1906 provided the small 
appropriation of $500 for the establishment 
of a state nursery for forest trees upon the 
state farm at Burlington. Naturally in the 
beginning of the movement for scientific 
forestry the work is mostly of an educa- 
tional nature. It is not the policy of the 
state to force forestry upon land owners, 
but to show them that timber is a profitable 
crop to grow on the poorer classes of land, 
and that it is for the interests of owners of 
such lands to handle them with a view to 
permanent profits rather than temporary 
profits, as has characterized the cutting of 
timber in the past. 

I assumed the office of state forester, 
April 1, 1909, and since that date I have 
given 63 addresses in various towns of the 
state before farmers’ meetings, grange 
meetings, men’s clubs, Y. M. C. A’s. and 
other organizations. In all these meetings 
I have found a very gratifying interest in 
the subject of forestry and have found a 
great many people in an inquiring mood 
concerning the best methods of handling 
their forest properties. During this same 
period exhibits from my office have been 
furnished the various agricultural fairs, and 
the ‘Greater Vermont’ exhibit, which was 
held in Burlington at the time of the Cham- 
plain tercentenary. These forestry exhibits 
have consisted of boxes containing different 
kinds of forest seedlings which are advo- 
cated by the forestry office for planting in 


this state; also many pictures illustrating 
good and bad management of forests. 
charts, maps and_ kindred — information. 


These exhibits proved a very popular fea- 
ture at the fairs of last year, in their at- 
tracting of a large number of visitors. My 
office also had a forestry exhibit on the Bet- 
ter Farming special train which the commis 
sioner of agriculture ran, through arrange- 
ment with the Rutland railroad, last spring. 

From small beginnings authorized by the 
legislature of 1906, the state nursery for 
forest trees at Burlington has been exten- 


sively enlarged by means of liberal appro- 
priations by 
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the legislature of 1908, so 


that this nursery is now one of the largest 
in the country. It contains over 3,000,000 
trees at the present time, and from it this 
year there have been sold 675,000 trees to 
about 100 parties scattered all over the state. 
Windsor county has been the largest con- 
sumer of seedling forest trees, there having 
been placed in that county 334,000 seedlings. 
Windham county comes next with 104,050; 
Washington third with 85,000; Franklin 
fourth with 53,100; Caledonia, 51,300; 
Orange, 49,950. 

Many examinations have been made by 
this office of private timber holdings, and in 
numerous instances detailed working plans 
have been made for owners that have in- 
volved future management for a series of 
years. On some tracts I have marked the 
trees which should be cut. This work has 
been done for private owners by their bear- 
ing all traveling expenses to and from Bur- 
lington. This satisfies me that interest, 
aside from forest planting, has been devel- 
oped in the state, and that owners of timber 
lands are beginning to make use of the for- 
estry office in practical ways, which involve 
the thinning out of young timber and the 
more judicious harvesting of mature timber. 

Two state forests have been established: 
One of these was purchased by the state. 
This one is at Plainfield and consists of 460 
acres, for which the state paid on an aver- 
age of $4 per acre. The other, situated in 
Sharon, is the gift of Mr. Charles Downer 
of that town and it consists of 350 acres. 
On each of these forest tracts 35,000 trees 
have been planted during the past year. At 
the Sharon forestry reservation a nursery, 
subsidiary to the one at Burlington, has 
been established. It is intended that these 
tracts shall furnish examples to the people 
of best forestry methods. It is advisable 
that similar tracts be established in the vari- 
ous counties of the state, in order that these 
examples of correct forestry methods may 
be as easily accessible to the people as pos- 
sible. 

There have been issued from the forestry 
office various bulletins, the most important 
of which has dealt with the question of for- 
est fires. This bulletin was issued after a 
careful investigation of the serious forest 
fires in the fall of 1908, when about $7,000 
was expended from the State treasury in 
the work of fighting fires. As a rule, at 
such times, the fire wardens in the state 
have done efficient work, but I think that 
the present system could be supplemented 
in such a way that in season of severe 
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drought and consequent danger from forest 
fires, the state forester should have author 
ity to appoint supplementary wardens in ex- 
posed districts. I also favor the establish- 
ment of fire observatories on the tops of our 
highest mountains, after the plan adopted 
in Maine, New Hampshire and New York. 

I am satisfied that a wholesome and en- 
couraging interest in the prosecution of the 
work of the forestry office characterizes the 
attitude of the people of Vermont. I have 
found gratifying encouragement upon every 
hand and the demands upon the office, due 
to an increasing public interest in it, are 
steadily growing. 


we oe 
Progress in Hawaii 


A communication from Ralph S. Hosmer, 
superintendent of forestry in Hawaii, sum- 
marizes the advances made in forestry in 
the islands during the fiscal year just ended. 

Early in 1909 the legislature passed an act 
authorizing the levying of a tax of two per 
cent on all incomes over $4,000 (in addition 
to an existing income tax of two per cent 
with a $1,500 exemption), three-fourths of 
the fund so created to be used for assisting 
immigration and one-fourth for conserva- 
tion, which was read to cover the appropria- 
tion for the territorial board of agriculture 
and forestry, assistance to the Hawaii ex- 
periment station, and to the College of Ha- 
waii, and the work in topogrz aphic mapping 
and hydrographic measurements now being 
carried on in cooperation with the Geological 
Survey. Heretofore, the sum annually al- 
lotted to forest work has amounted to about 
$12,000 a year. It is expected that for the 
present fiscal year this amount can be ma- 
terially increased. Though the act dealt pri- 
marily with immigration, its passage was of 
interest as showing the trend of public opin- 
ion in Hawaii, since it was backed by the 
larger corporations, on which the principal 
burden falls. A lively campaign of education 
in behalf of forestry and general conservation 
was carried on in the schools, including the 
Normal School. 

During the year the number of forest re- 
serves was increased from twenty to twenty- 
two by the addition of tracts comprising 872 
acres, and the total acreage of the reserves 
is now 546,636 acres, of which 358,052, or 
sixty-six per cent, is government land 

The people of Hawaii are helped in tree 
planting in three ways: By the giving of ad- 
vice as to what, where, and when to plant; 
by furnishing seedling trees for planting, free 
or at cost; and by making experimental 
plantations of trees of economic value, new 
to the territory. During the past year spe- 
cial attention was given to the free distribu- 
tion of trees, both from the government 
nursery at Honolulu and from distributing 
points on the other islands. Two regular 
substations, with paid assistants, have been 
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established at Kalaheo, Kauai, and Hilo, Ha- 
wali, where trees are grown and kept con- 
stantly on hand to be given out. By coopera- 
tion with sugar plantations and ranch com- 
panies at six other places throughout the 
territory, trees were started and distributed 
at the time of Arbor Day. In 1909 there 
were distributed free for Arbor Day plant- 
ing to homesteaders and other land owners, 
and to schools and institutions, over 62,500 
trees, probably the largest number ever given 
out at one time in the territory. During the 
last fiscal year almost 185,000 trees were dis- 
tributed. A large number of these were sup 
plied for planting on lands controlled by the 
army and navy. : 

A great deal of private planting is done. 
A year ago the total number planted in the 
territory reached 500,000, and the estimates 
for the past year are even larger than this. 


WE Ye 


Washington Plans to Buy Tax Lands 
for Reforestation 


The Washington committee on forest leg 
islation has decided to ask the state legisla- 
ture to enact a law which will enable the 
state to buy outright, at a price not to exceed 
three dollars an acre, lands*that have revert- 
ed to the counties for the failure of former 
owners to pay taxes. This plan will be 


more fully noticed in a future number of 
AMERICAN FORESTRY. 
we 
Forest Planting in Massachusetts 
During the past season 1,000,000 trees 
were planted in Massachusetts, under the 
direction of the State Forester, Frank W. 
Rane. The area covered was about 1,000 
acres. Last year about the same work was 
done, so that the area thus far planted in 
the state amounts to 2,000 acres. The cost 
has been $20,000 for the two years. 
Ww Ye 
Kansas Forest Planting 
The weekly bulletin of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College says that State For- 


ester C. A. Scott has been much in demand 
this summer by persons desiring informa- 
tion or plans for forest and park planting 
The following plans have lately been per- 
fected : 

A general plan for" a city park at Conway 
Springs, and a planting plan for the State 
Reformatory farm at Hutchinson, Kansas. 
This plan includes the planting of wind- 
breaks to protect the cultivated fields from 
the encroachment of drifting sands along 
the Arkansas river, the planting of some 
thirty acres of sand-dune lands in forest 
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trees to grow commercial timber, the 
straightening of Cow Creek, and the plant- 
ing of waste lands along the same stream. 
A small forest nursery has been developed 
on the farm to grow the necessary trees 
for these plantings and also to give the in- 
mates of the institution an opportunity to 
acquire training in nursery work. As a 
landscape feature, the plan provides for a 
park and a lake of considerable size, the 
lake to be fed by Cow Creek. Planting plans 
have also been prepared for the Larned fair 
grounds, the Dodge City school grounds. 
and the Butler county court-house yard. 
Among uncompleted work are the general 
plans for city parks at Newton, Columbus, 
and Harper. Applications are on file from 
several private persons for working plans 
for the management of farm woodlots. 


a a 
British Columbia's Practical Forest Policy 


Premier McBride of British Columbia, in 
a recent address before the Victoria Board 
of Trade, at their annual meeting, spoke of 
the resources and development of the coun- 
try. The most interesting portion of the ad- 
dress, from a lumberman’s point of view, was 
the reference to the work of the timber com- 
mission. Premie? McBride’s announcement 
that the commission’s report is expected in 
a few months, and that the legislature will 
pass effective legislation based upon the re- 
port, gives promise of the settlement of many 
of the difficulties which have long been a 
source of worry and expense to the lumber- 
men. The granting of renewable licenses at 
the suggestion of the commission in its in- 
terim report. indicates that both the govern- 
ment and the commission have realized that 
the interests of the people and the interests 
of the lumbermen are the same. If the gov- 
ernments of other provinces could be induced 
to take a similar view of the matter, the 
lumbermen would be more likely to take a 
keen interest in their properties. Another 
reference of Premier McBride’s showed that 
both the government and the commission 
were working carefully upon a plan for re- 
ducing the loss of timber by fire. It is prob- 
ably safe to conclude that, in addition to 
increasing the fire-fighting staff, this plan 
will involve extremely strict regulations re- 
garding the railroads, which have been proved 
to be one of the greatest causes of fire. 

Premier McBride’s references to lumber 
matters were in part as follows: 

“The timber industry of the province is a 
subject which it is difficult to deal with in 
a few words. The output of lumber for 1909 


was 775,000,000 feet, valued at $12,000,000. 
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from coast 
mills and 325,000,000 feet from mountain 


Of this, 450,000,000 were cut 


mills. The total cut is an increase of 10,- 
000,000 feet over 1908. The outlook for the 
present year is particularly bright. 

“In connection with the timber industry, 
the government is taking special pains to se- 
cure the best means of conserving this re- 
source by means of a commission, which will 
report on the best methods to pursue, so that 
the wisest legislation may be enacted. We 
are fully determined to protect this unriv- 
aled asset. The commission has visited every 
portion of the province and collected data 
of a varied description. It has also visited 
Washington and had a conference with Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, until recently Chief For- 
ester of the United States government. It 
has been to Ottawa and consulted with tim- 
ber experts there. The government expects 
that the report will be ready within the next 
few months, and at the next session up-to- 
date legislation to protect the timber wealth 
of, the province will be brought down. 

“To guard against the danger of forest 
fires there is a staff of fifty-three district fire- 
wardens, three divisional firewardens, and one 
chief firewarden. This is nearly double the 
force of a year ago. The vote for fire fight- 
ing is $75,000. Besides this all road fore- 
men have been appointed as assistant fire- 
wardens with instructions from the public 
works department to put on crews to fight 
fires in case of necessity, thus giving a good 
reserve force when required. Other precau- 
tions have been taken by way of circulars 
and making it necessary for settlers to take 
out permits for clearing, thus helping to check 
indsicriminate burning. In the new timber 
bill we hope to incorporate provisions which 
will considerably reduce the present cost of 
fire protection, and which will have for their 
object the conservation of the timber wealth 
of the province.’—Canada Lumberman. 


mw oe 
Louisiana Commission Appointed 


Governor Sanders of Louisiana has sign- 
ed the commissions of members of the State 
Commission for the Conservation of Natu- 
ral Resources, which is composed as fol- 
lows: Henry Hardtner, Urania, president; 
Harry P. Gamble, Winfield, secretary; W. 
E. Glassell, Shreveport; Swords R. Lee, 
Alexandria; Justin F. Denechaud, New Or- 
leans. Frank M. Kerr, chief state engin- 
eer; Fred J. Grace, register of the state 
land office and commissioner of forestry, 
and W. R. Dodson, director of state experi- 
ments, are ex-officio members of the com- 
mission. 
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Crahay, p. 529-31; La Norvége au point 
de vue forestier, by N. I. Crahay, p. 
531-3. 

Centralblatt fiir das gesamte forstwesen, 
July, 1910—Beitrage zur begriindung 
der lehre iiber die erziehung der fiichte, 
by A. Schiffel, p. 291-309; Griin- und 
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rotzapfige fichten, by E. Zederbauer, p. 
310-11. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, Aug.- 
Sept., 1910.—Die fichte im milden klima, 
by Koch, p. 433-53; Bemerkungen zu 
der Bohdanecky’schen (Worliker) 
methode der erziehung der fitche in 
lockerem kronenschluss, by D. Tieman, 
p. 454-66; Zur besteuerung des waldes, 
by H. Weber, p. 467-93; Kunstliche 
diingung im walde, by Werkmann, p. 
493-6; Die studienreise deutscher forst- 
manner nach Skandinavien im sommer 
1909, by Haug, p. 500-8. 

Indian forester, June-July, 1910.—The genus 
Citrus, by A. W. Lushington, p. 323-53; 
The Imperial forest college and re- 
search institute buildings at Dehra Dun, 
Pp. 353-6; Fire conservancy in Indian 
forests, by H. S. Walker, p. 356-60; For- 
estry and the state, by W. Dawson, p. 
407-19; The forest resources of Russia. 
p. 419-20; Bagasse for paper, by W. 
Raitt, p. 428-31. 

Indian forester, Aug., 1910.—Report on the 
paper pulp industry in Sweden, by H. 
M. Villiers, p. 438-50; A new resin cup, 
by T. S. Woolesy, p. 450-2; The Powell 
wood process company, [ndia, limited. 
by G. C. Phillips, p. 452-4. 

Minnesota forester, Aug., 1910.—Forest fire 
prevention and control, p., 76-80. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, August I, 1910 — 
Le rouge du pin sylvestre, by E. Maire, 
p. 458-60. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, Aug. 15, I910.— 
Les dunes de Gascogne et le décret du 
14 Décembre, 1810, by C. Guyot, p. 
481-93. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst- und jagdwesen, July, 
1910. — Nutzholzbaume Deutsch-Siid- 
westafrikas, by C. Pogge, p. 400-26; 
Versuche iiber die verwendbarkeit des 
rotbuchenholzes zu _ eisenbahnschwellen, 
by A. Swappach, p. 427-32. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst- und jagdwesen, Aug. 
1910.—Einfluss der herkunft und erzie- 
hungsweise auf die beschaff enheit des 
fichtenholzes, by A. Schwappach, p. 455- 
73; Neues zur frage des natiirlichen 
verbreitungsgebietes der kiefer, by 
Dengler, p. 474-95. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


Shall Wood Prices Be Raised in Order to Secure Conservation? 


A Letter 


In considering the important problem of 
Forestry Conservation there should be some 
general first principles recognized by all par- 
ties concerned. On the one hand, the tim- 
ber owner naturally wishes to market his 
product at the lowest possible expense and 
the usual corporate ownership cannot prop- 
erly recognize sentimental considerations as 
against stockholders’ interests. On the other 
hand, we have a general public interest rep- 
resented by political leaders and also by the 
few altruistic citizens who give their time 
and thought for the general interest as they 
see it. The timber owner must first think of 
his own interests. Is it not possible that the 
interests of all might be conserved by one 
happy solution of the problem? 

It is said that timber is being cut off four 
times as fast as new growth will replace it. 
There is very little replanting of timber in 
the country, especially as increase in popu- 
tion turns timber land into farm land when- 
ever feasible. Increase in population also 
increases the possibility of forest fires. We 
are certainly approaching a timber famine 
and other countries are not in position to 
help us out in any really corrective way. 

Now, while value is supposed to be set- 
tled by supply and demand, the supply at any 
period as compared with the demand for a 
series of years does not necessarily show its 
proper effect on prices. For instance, sup- 
posing our timber supply to actually repre- 
sent but fifteen years’ consumption, there will 
be timber enough so that the scarcity might 
not be actually felt for ten years at least 
and timber owners might accept customary 
prices during that period. Within the next 
five years, timber might rise in value several 
hundred per cent. 

Since we cannot, even by replanting, pro- 
vide a proper amount of new timber within 
any reasonable period and since the govern- 
ment conservation policy is withdrawing tim 
berland from the market, the only possible 
regulating factor is the price of timber in 
the market. Those, therefore, who are con- 
scientiously interested in the problem 
should favor a rise in price that will not 
only lessen the demand but encourage the 
and construction and 


use of concrete steel 


also make it possible for the timber owners 
to possibly use suggested methods of a pro- 
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tective nature in forestry operations. To 
bring about this result, there should be an 
educational campaign which should make 
the timber owners realize the true value of 
their holdings, in view of the coming 
scarcity, and prompt them to demand prices 
more in conformity with the situation. 

An unthinking element of the population 
might very naturally protest against higher 
prices for building materials, but the public 
could better stand a reasonable increase 
over a term of years, rather than face prac- 
tically prohibitive prices at some definite 
future date. There is far more reason for 
a legitimate increase in the price of timber 
than for any other raw material. New 
gold and silver deposits are discovered 
every day. There is no hidden supply of 
timber. New wheat fields are being planted 
in the Canadian Northwest but no new 
areas of land are being planted with timber. 
There is some talk about our coal being 
used up within two hundred years, but this 
is disputed by those who think that we have 
several thousands of years’ supply in Alaska. 
Even were coal to be used up in two hun 
dred years, there are plenty of possible sub- 
stitutes, while we are facing a possible fam- 
ine in timber within fifteen vears and for 
countless uses there is no substitute. 

The writer is financially interested in 
large timber tracts in the United States. 
Canada and South America and thus has a 
more or less selfish interest in the proposi- 
tion, but this seems to be a case where the 


selfish interests of the timber owner and 
the real interests of the whole country are 
uniform. : 

Yours very truly, 


Grorce Otis DRAPER 
New York City. 


The main contentions in this communica- 
tion are two in number: First, that timber 
owners are justified in demanding higher 
prices for their wares; and second, that the 
consumer, if fully informed and enlightened. 
should be willing to pay the higher prices 
demanded. Let us examine the interests of 
the timber owners and of the consumer 
separately. 

1. The timber owners. To justify tim- 
ber owners in advancing wood prices, two 
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reasons are urged. It is argued, in the first 
place that higher prices are warranted by 
the real but hidden condition of supplies. 
The second reason adduced is that higher 
prices would enable timber owners to put 
conservative methods into practice. In this 
form, we admit the general validity of this 
argument without hesitation. 

The consumer. It is 
both prudence and public spirit should in- 
duce the consumer to pay more for wood. 
Prudence counsels him that if he refuses to 
pay more now he will have to “face practi- 
cally prohibitive prices at some definite fu- 
ture time” which is near enough to interest 
him. Public spirit exhorts him on_ the 
ground that if he refuses to pay more now 
he is refusing to contribute his fair share of 
a legitimate charge for forest conservation 
in the interest of the general welfare. 

This argument is by no means such plain 
sailing. Before he can fairly be expected to 
assent to it the consumer has the right to 
have at least two questions answered. He 
will want t» know how great the advance 
in price ought to be, and whether the money 
he takes out of his pocket to pay the differ- 
ence is actually going to be invested in 
forest conservation. In order to make out 
their case, the timber owners must there- 
fore be able to satisfy the consumer by de- 
vising and defending a satisfactory machin- 
ery for advancing prices; by furnishing 
some sort of guaranty that the money 
ostensibly raised for conservation will be 
used for conservation, and not simply 
pocketed as profits needed in the business; 
and by setting some measure of a fair con- 
servation charge. 

This is scarcely a seasonable time for ap- 
proaching the consumer with a proposal to 
add to the cost of his living, even with the 
most disinterested motives, and the motives 
behind this communication are admittedly 
colored with “more or less selfish interest.” 
As long as the law of supply and demand is 
actually or apparently fixing the price, the 
consumer is plucky enough to pay the price. 
3ut let the price be raised artificially, and 
his suspicions are at once aroused. These 
suspicions will have to be allayed. 

Now, obviously the only machinery for 
raising prices above the level determined by 
supply and demand is some sort of combi- 
nation. As long as competition prevails, if 
A and B advance their prices, C may fol- 
low suit, D may undersell, while E, F, and 
G may withdraw from the market alto- 
gether and hold out for a further rise. A 
general advance all along the line would re 
quire concerted action among a_ sufficient 


contended that 
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proportion of the owners. In going to the 
consumer with such a plan timber owners 
would have to provide him with the means 
of protecting himself from extortion; they 
could hope to persuade him, if at all, only by 
enabling him to erect safeguards in the 
form of State regulation and expert super- 
vision of their business. 

Having convinced the consumer of the 
need of advancing wood prices, and placed 
the control of the advance in his hands, the 
timber owners would next have to satisfy 
him as to the amount of the proposed ad- 
vance and the use designed to be made of 
it. There is good reason to believe that the 
amount of the advance would not have to 
be great. A recent law in Louisiana levies 
a tax of three-quarters of a cent a thousand 
on all the lumber manufactured in the 
state, and the estimated revenue from this 
source is $25,000 a year. On this basis, 
and in that state, a tax of three cents a 
thousand would produce $100, 000 a year, a 
sum which would doubtless suffice for a 
complete protective system for the forests 
of the state. Again, one of the competent 
foresters in this country has estimated that 
a large company could put forestry into 
practice at an added cost which, expressed 
in terms of the annual cut, would range 
from 50 cents to one dollar a thousand feet. 
Should the timber owners retrench them- 
selves by advancing prices in proportion to 
these figures, the consumer might never be 
the wiser and certainly would have slight 
ground for protest. It seems unlikely how- 
ever, that such moderate advances, or any- 
thing like them, would assuage the “more 
or less selfish interest” of the timber own- 
ers, while markedly greater advances ought 
to be rigorously scrutinized, lest the swollen 
profits be wrongfully diverted. Certainly the 
consumer would properly expect a consid- 
eration for his money. 

On. the whole, we are inclined to assent 
unreservedly to the theoretical argument that 
higher present prices for wood are desirable 
if they should furnish a fund which would 
actually be expended in defraying the cost 
of forest protection and production. But 
we can not conceal from ourselves the prac- 
tical difficulty of securing, first, strictly 
legitimate advances, and second, the assur- 
ance of good faith on the part of timber 
owners and the actual reinvestment of the 
added profits in conservation Until this 
difficulty is met, our correspondent’s pro- 
posal seems likelv to have rather rough go- 
ing with the public. But let the timber own- 
ers by all means come forward with a work- 
able plan.—Ed.) 
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American Pulp Association on Forestry 


As long ago as 1808 the officers of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, real- 
izing the importance of maintaing a per- 
petual supply of pulp wood, devoted the an- 
nual meeting of that year principally to a 
discussion of the science and practice of 
forestry, then almost unknown in the Uni- 
ted States. At that meeting addresses were 
delivered by Doctor Fernow, then the Chief 
of the Government Forestry Department, by 
Gifford Pinchot, his successor, and Austin 
Carey, recently connected with the Forestry 
Department of the State of New York. 
Hugh J. Chisholm, then president of the 
association, in his annual message said: 

“Those among us who have weighed the 
matter carefully are well aware that if we 
as a nation are to take and permanently 
hold the foremost place in paper making, 
we must begin at once to husband our re- 
sources. Fortunately, the science of fores- 
try, until recently but little known, and 
heeded less, is ready to point out the way. 
and we shall learn from three of the best 
authorities in the country, not only why 
we should but how we may put in practice 
the principles of forestry. { hope that 
every one will go away resolved directly 
or indirectly to do what he can to secure 
a rational use of this mainstay of our busi- 
ness.” 

The attitude of the association, in the 
past twelve years, has been to exert its in- 
fluence in every way possible in the en- 
couragement of forestry conservation. Ev- 
ery year resolutions have been adopted urg- 
ing timberland owners in the paper industry 
to practice conservative methods, and at 
the same time attention has been called to 
the vital importance of preventing forest 
fires, and in more recent years the subject 
of taxation of timberlands has also re- 
ceived attention. 

Not only has a universal sentiment in fa- 
vor of conservation been created in the in- 
dustry, but practical results have been ac- 
complished. It is not too much to say that 
our timberland qwners, with possibly here 
and there an exception, have been for a 
number of years all conducting their opera- 
tions so as not to impair the reproductive 
capacity of their lands. In the first place, 


they have carefully studied their holdings, 
in many instances being assisted by the For- 
estry Service at Washington. They have 
thus become enlightened as to how far cut- 
ting timber can go without jeopardizing the 
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future. In the next place, they have volun- 
tarily limited the size or the diameter of 
trees, below which no cutting shall be done. 
They have very generally, although to just 
what extent cannot be definitely estimated, 
adopted the method of felling trees with the 
saw instead of the axe, and have in other 
ways sought to bring the waste down to a 
minimum. But perhaps in no way have they 
done better service than by encouraging 
legislation and the enforcement of it for the 
prevention of fires. 

It is roughly estimated that the paper 
makers own in the United States about 
5,000,000 acres, consisting mostly of spruce 
timberlands. | While this is insufficient to 
afford a natural growth equal to the de- 
mands, the deficit is made up by purchases 
in the United States and by importations 
from Canada and the use of other kinds 
of wood. There is still much more spruce 
cut for lumber than for pulp wood, but the 
paper makers are continually adding to 
their holdings, and there appears to be a 
readjustment of prices going on which is 
leading to the substitution of pulp wood 
production for lumber production. 

The example set by paper makers is be- 
ing followed by other timberland owners, 
so that we may confidently say that no tim- 
berlands of any moment are in any sense 
being denuded for the production of pulp 
wood. Less than 2 per cent. of the con- 
sumption of wood in this country is domes- 
tic pulp wood, and with a continuation of 
the conservative methods now in vogue, 
there need be no fear of diminution of our 
forests by the paper industry. In fact, the 
perpetuation of the industry in the United 
States depends largely upon the perpetua- 
tion of the forests of the United States, so 
that the paper manufacturers have every 
incentive to maintain them. The use of 
hemlock and other kinds of wood for pulp 
making has greatly increased, thus tending 
to relieve any drain there might be upon 
the supply of spruce. As most of the paper 
mills are dependent upon water power, the 


manufacturers have still further incentive 
to protect the watersheds. 
The Forest Commission of Maine has 


stated : 

“Since the advent of the pulp and paper 
industry in Maine, covering a period of less 
than twenty years, the system of handling 
our forest lands has been completely revo- 
lutionized. Prior to ten years in cutting 
logs in the .woods, it has been demonstrated 
by actual tests and measurements that only 
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from 60 to 65 per cent. of the volume of 
the lumber trees actually cut was saved and 
utilized for lumber purposes, while since 
that period on account of the paper indus- 
try it has been demonstrated by later meas- 
urements and experiments that from 80 to 
85 per cent. of the volume of lumber trees 
is actually utilized, and what is of far 
greater importance is the fact that crooked, 
seamy and defective trees, as well as all of 
the undetsized trees formerly cut and de- 
stroyed in swamping and in making yards 
and landings, are now all utilized. * * * 
Fully one-half of the whole territory of 
Maine has never as yet produced one sin- 
gle log for pulp and paper production. |] 
refer to the St. John River drainage, where 
the same wanton system of lumbering, al- 
though possibly in a somewhat lesser de- 
gree, is being followed as was followed 
through the long period from 1860 to 1900. 
Were this territory fully developed for 
lumbering by means of proper railroad con- 
nections or water facilities it is safe to as- 
sert that conservatively managed, as the 
paper companies are endeavoring to do to- 
day with the best knowledge obtainable, it 
would supply the entire demand for all the 
mills now located in Maine indefinitely.” 

In the State of New York all the paper 
makers who own lands in the Adirondacks 
have an association including many other 
lumbermen, which has co-operated with the 
state authorities in securing legislation 
which would foster conservative cutting and 
the prevention of fires. 
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The International Paper Company, own- 
ing nearly a million acres of forest lands 
in New England, New York State and 
elsewhere in the United States, has always 
conducted its operations with a view to the 
future supply. In eleven years this com- 
pany has cut less than two-tenths of a cord 
per year per acre, which is believed to be 
less than the natural growth. Two years 
ago this company started a nursery in Ver- 
mont, and each year it has been putting 
in transplants in increasing quantities in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New 
York State, supplementing its own supply 
by purchases of seedlings and transplants 
at home and abroad. This replanting is 
being done on abandoned farms, pasture 
lands and burns. On their other holdings 
no replanting is necessary, as there is al- 
ways sufficient growth left for reproduc- 
tion. Some other companies have done re- 
planting, but in general, conservative cut- 
ting and protection from fire render exten- 
sive planting unnecessary. 

The paper industry has acted on its own 
initiative, and while self-interest may have 
actuated it, the result is none the less 
beneficial from the public point of view, and 
the policy is more apt to be followed per- 
manently than if impractical laws, attempt- 
ing to make conservation compuisory, were 


passed. 
E. W. Backus, 
Delegate to the National Conservation 
Congress, St. Paul, Minn., September 
5 to 9, IQIO. 
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Invested in Pulp 


According to the Pioneer Western Lum- 
berman, ten million dollars will be required 
to pay the army. of lumbermen at work in 
the forests of the Northeast—Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and the provinces 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia—this 
coming winter. There are in this peaceful 
army of loggers 70,000 men. They are ac- 
companied by 22,000 horses, and the fruits 
of the campaign will not be fallen capitals 
and confiscated territory, but a crop of 
2,500,000,000 feet of pine, cedar, spruce, 
hemlock and birch. In Maine the harvest 
for pulp mills will reach the enormous total 
of 350,000,000 feet. 


Coopers Demand Forestry 


A report was submitted by a committee 
on forestry at the recent semi-annual meet- 
ing of the National Coopers’ Association, in 
Chicago. The report declares that “only 
the application of forest knowledge, with 
wisdom, method and energy, in the next ten 
years can prevent the starving of national 
industries for lack of wood. In America 
forestry has passed through the experimen- 
tal stage and is in a position to accomplish 
much needed results. But action, immedi- 
ate and vigorous, must be taken if the in- 
evitable famine of wood supplies is to be 
"lessened. We are now using as much wood 
in a single year as grows in three, with only 
20 years of virgin growth in sight.” 





AMERICAN 





Southern Conservation Congress 


Out of a plan to call together leaders of 
conservation in the State of Georgia for the 
purpose of forming a Georgia conservation 
asseciation, has developed the larger project 
of a Southern Conservation Congress at At- 
lanta, October 8 and 9, to discuss the prob- 
lems of utilizing to the best permanent ad- 
vantage the resources of the South as a 
whole. This congress, coming as it does 
almost at the close of the Appalachian Ex- 
position at Knoxville, emphasizes the earn- 
estness of purpose and the progressive spirit 
in which the Southern people are apparently 
determined to deal with their immense nat- 
ural advantages. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Hoke Smith, Gov- 
ernor-elect of Georgia, Gifford Pinchot, Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Chief Forester Henry S. 
Graves and other leaders of the conserva- 
tion movement of national reputation have 
accepted invitations to address the congress. 

Governor Brown, of Georgia, will open 
the first day’s meeting and the mayor of 
Atlanta, Robert F. Maddox, will follow with 
an address of welcome. Gifford Pinchot 
will address the congress on the “Principles 
of Conservation,” and Charles S. Barrett, 
president of the Farmers’ Union, who has 
been a leader in the movement in Georgia, 
will speak on the “Conservation of Farm 
Resources.” Among those to address the 
congress at other sessions are the following: 
B. N. Baker, the retiring president of the 
sNational Conservation Congress; Dr. C. 
Willard Hayes, chief geologist, United 
States geological survey; Dr. A. M. Soule, 
president of the Georgia State Agriculture 
College; H. S. Graves, chief forester of the 
United States; Dr. W J McGee, soil-water 
expert, United States Department of Agri- 
culture; Frederick J. Paxton, president At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce; Paul Nor- 
cross, Atlanta; Dr. H. F. Harris, State 
Board of Health; K. G. Matheson, president 
Georgia School of Technology; Rev. C. B. 
Wilmer and Rev. J. W. Lee, Atlanta; Mrs. 
17. M. Willett, Atlanta; Dr. Alfred Aker- 
man, professor of forestry, University of 
Georgia; Mrs. J. K. Ottley, Atlanta, and Dr. 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, president Southern Ap- 
palachian Good Roads Association. 

Secretary James Wilson, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Henry Wallace, of 
Iowa, the new president of the National 
Conservation Congress; Governor Stubbs 


of Kansas; former Gorernor Blanchard, of 
Louisiana, all the governors of the southern 
states and various state officers and mayors 
of cities have been invited to atterd, and a 
number of them are expected to have a place 
on the program. 
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Land and Irrigation Exposition at Pittsburgh 


There will be held in Pittsburgh, October 
17 to 29, a Land and Irrigation Exposition, 
at which the Forest Serivce will have a for- 
est exhibit in charge of a representative who 
will deliver illustrated lectures daily upon 
various forest topics. 


MW ME 


E. E. Carter, assistant forester in the U. 
S. Forest Service, has resigned to accept 
the position of assistant professor of for- 
estry in the Harvard Forestry School. He 
has already taken up his new duties. 


ww 
To Salvage Timber from Idaho Fires 


According to the Paper Mill, millions of 
feet of good pulp wood which a month ago 
was thought lost in the forest fires in the 
Idaho “panhandle,” will be saved, together 
with billions of feet of lumber logs, by an 
organized movement to salvage the fire 
swept district. In the hope of saving at 
least 90 per cent. of the timber left standing 
in this district, a combination of lumber and 
land companies will log off thousands of 
acres of this land within the next two years 
and store the logs in Coeur d’Alene Lake. 


wow we 
Inventory of Canadian Forests 


The Canadian Commission for the Con- 
servation of Natural Resources, of which 
the Hon. Clifford Sifton is the chairman, 
has planned an extensive program of work 
for the various committees which constitute 
that body. An effort will be made by the 
committee on forests to get together the 
best available information in regard to tim- 
ber still standing, its quantity, its quality, 
acreage, and the acreage owned respectively 
by private individuals, the provinces and 
the Dominion. 

The committee will also make a study of 
the results which would attend the prohibi- 
tion of the export of logs. 


we Me 
The Indian Forest Service 


The recently organized Indian forest ser- 
vice, with a view to assisting the Indians to 
obtain the greatest benefit from the forests 
on their reservations, is formulating exten- 
sive plans for the operations during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The new service is in the 
Department of the Interior. The proceeds 
from the sale of timber produced on the 
Indian forest lands are used solely fer the 
benefit of the Indians and the greater por- 
tion of the $110,000 which the service nlans 
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to spend on the Indian forests will be used 
in the care and protection of the forests. 
Timbered lands on the Indian reservation 
are estimated at about 24,980,200 acres, 
having an approximate. value of $92,000,000. 
The logging operations carried on within 
the Indian forests during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1910, resulted in the pro- 
duction of 195,918,530 board feet of lumber 
with a value of $1,293,926. 


Tree Planting on Australian Farms 


The necessity of replacing, to some extent, 
the lost forests of the world is becoming 
more urgent every year—in Australia not less 
than in other countries. In the preface to 
his “Annual Catalogue of Trees for Free 
Distribution, 1910-11,” Mr. Walter Gill, con- 
servator of forests, says: “It matters not 
whether we regard it from the standpoint of 
the protection trees afford against the wind, 
or from that of the grateful shade they pro- 
vide in the trying heat of the summer; 
whether we consider their function as fac- 
tors in beautifying the landscape, or dwell 
on their great value as producers of com- 
mercial lumber—regarded from whatever as- 
pect may be chosen, they are a source of 
ever-increasing interest.” It is worthy of 
note that last year the total number of trees 
distributed amounted to 317,204, the number 
of applicants for which was 1,996. A thou- 
sand catalogues were issued, containing the 
usual information as to methods of planting, 
description of trees, and numbers obtainable. 
Trees have now been issued gratis by the de- 
partment for twenty-eight years, and during 
that period 36,994 applications have been re- 
ceived, in response to which a total of 
7,583,729 trees have been distributed. The 
catalogue contains directions for planting—a 
most important subject, if success is to at- 
tend the operation; the conditions upon which 
young trees will be distributed, a list of the 
seven state nurseries for the guidance of in- 
tending applicants, and a brief description of 
the trees available—South Australian Jour- 
nal of Agriculture. 


ME ME ME 
Largest Cut of Yellow Pine 


Statistics reviewed by The Southern Lum- 
berman show that while the production of 
yellow pine is the greatest in the history of 
the trade, this production is being exceeded 
by the shipment. As compared with 1907, 
the banner year in the yellow pine trade, 
production for the first six months of this 
year shows a net increase of 213,347, 340 
feet, or 15.1 per cent. For the same period 
shipments have exceeded cut by 78,429,951 
feet, or 5.5 per cent. 


Striking Figures of Waste 


At a recent meeting of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Captain J. 


B. White, an authority on forests and lum 
ber, said: 

“In the South we are cutting over two 
and a quarter million acres of Yellow Pine 


every year, or about 7,500 acres every day, 
producing 13,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
each year, and 20 per cent waste makes the 
enormous sum of 2,600,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. This means loss to the transportation 
companies in freight of 173,000 carloads 
each year, and at $7 a thousand means an 
annual loss to labor of $18,200,000. And in 
the entire nation we are cutting 40,000,000 
feet annually, leaving 8,000,000 acres a year 
of cut-over lands, and a total waste from 
unsalable low grades of at least 6,000,000,000 
feet, or half a million carloads annually lost 
to the country. Add to this the estimated 
loss of $50,000,000 by fires every year, and 
we have a total loss to the nation and to 
the world of over $100,000,000 per annum.” 


wu 
Canadian Conservation Pioneer Dies 


The New York Paper Trade Journal 
says that in the death of Monsignor La- 
flamme, rector of Laval University, Quebec, 
Canada has lost one of her very ablest 
scholars and most devoted patriots. He 
threw himself with a whole heart into the 
problem of the conservation of natural re- 
sources. He realized with unerring instinct 
the vital importance of the preservation of 
Canada’s forest assets, and h‘s work in the 
field will be gratefully remembered by the 
pulp and paper manufacturers of Canada, 
and particularly those of Quebec. There is 
no doubt that the plea he put forth for the 
preservation of the forests of Quebec had a 
most important bearing on the policy that 
has since been adopted by the government 
and on the grasp which the people of Que 
bec now have of this question. 


ye oe 
A Club Woman on Florida Forestry 


Mrs. Kirk Monro, writing in The Florida 
Housekeeper, says: 

“Florida forestry is beginning to be what 
some time will be a great work. I like to 
think that Florida was among the first to 
have timber reserves, and now again she is 
coming forward with her two national for- 
ests, aided by the splendid work of the wo 
man’s clubs and civic societies of the State. 

“It is true we have only begun the work, 
but it is a great beginning and the people 
we are most anxious to interest are begin 
ning to look up and listen and answer. If 
we go back to the beginning of forestry 
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work in this country we find that it began 
in Florida by Congress appropriating in 
1825 the sum of $10,000 to buy live oak 
lands on the Santa Rosa Sound, in Western 
Florida, and subsequently other Florida 
lumber lands. 

“Young oaks were planted on the Santa 
Rosa lands, but there was much difficulty in 
inducing the young trees to grow, and 
finally a large quantity of acorns were 
planted, a fair proportion of the crop com- 
ing to perfection. 

“But even at that time the chief efforts 
of the foresters were directed toward prun- 
ing, training and caring for the wild trees. 
All this was done that we might have tim- 
ber to build war ships. Then came the civil 
war and brought a complete change in war 
vessels by substituting iron for wood, and 
forestry work was stopped. 

“The timber lands were neglected and 
soon began to be occupied by squatters, and 
after a number of years all reserves except 
some of the Florida lands were opened to 
settlers. As long ago as 1885, 25 years ago, 
a Congress of Forestry was held at De 
Funiak Springs, at which Profesor A. H. 
Curtis read a paper on the forest trees of 
Florida. Professor Curtis enumerated 202 
‘native trees.” 


wo oe 
Beech Leaf Moth in Massachusetts 


Considerable damage is being done in 
Massachusetts by the. beech leef skeletonizer 
known as Bucculatrix canadensisella. No 
permanent injury to the trees is anticipated, 
since past outbreaks, like that of 1901, have 
been quickly suppressed by natural enemies. 


a a 
To Conserve Lake George Region 


The Lake George Association will lay 
before the New York legislature at its next 
session plans for conserving the forests and 
streams of the Lake George region, by 


making it either a part of the Adirondack 
Reserve or a separate park. 
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Teak Forests of Siam 


The great teak forests of Siam are in 
Payap or northern Siam and in the upper 
parts of the Nakonsavan and Pitsanuloke 
provinces. The teak tree grows scattered 
among trees of many species at an elevation 
not exceeding 2,500 feet, and prefers the hill- 
sides and comparatively dry land in dis- 
tricts where the average annual rainfall does 
not exceed fifty inches. The total exports 
of teak from the port of Bangkok, Siam, are 
nearly 8,000,000 tons, valued at over four and 
one-quarter million dollars. It ranks second 
in the exports of Siam. 

The survey of these forests was begun in 
1907 and is not yet finished. They are now 
under the supervision of a well organized 
forestry department, based on the India- 
Burmese system, with trained European of- 
ficers in charge. Only trees of seventy-six 
and one-half inches girth can now be girdled 
or barked near the ground and a certain num- 
ber of trees must be left untouched within a 
given area to seed the ground for future. 
After being girdled the tree soon dies and 
is left standing to season for about two years. 
It is then cut down, dragged by elephants or 
buffaloes to the nearest stream, and floated 
to Bangkok or Moulmain. The teak industry 
forms one of the most important resources 
of the country and thousands of people are 
engaged in cutting, hauling, and rafting the 
teak logs to the Bangkok markets and saw- 
mills. 

The chief uses for this wood are for ship- 
building, furniture, the better class of wooden 
houses, and rolling stock. Besides its hard- 
ness and durability, it contains an oil which 
prevents the rusting of iron or steel imbedded 
in it, and it is not attacked by the white 
ant, which is so destructive to other woods 
in the tropics. Forestry in Siam, however, 
is by no means limited to teak, as many other 
valuable woods are found in the extensive 
forests, both in the north and south of Siam. 
—Exchange. 














STATE FOREST OFFICERS 


Important changes have taken place during the past year in both the organization and 
the personnel of the state forest departments, and similar changes are taking place con- 
stantly. In order to record the progress made, as well as to invite corrections and make 
the list complete and accurate, a table of state forest officers, with their titles and addresses, 


is printed below: 


ini a a Name and post-office Official position 
Alabemse. ....<.. John H. Wallace, Jr., Montgomery. .Commissioner, department of game and fish. 
California....... G. M. Homans, Sacramento....... State forester. 
Connecticut......S. N. Spring, New Haven........ State forester. 
Hawaii..........Ralph S. Hosmer, Honolulu...... Superintendent of forestry. 
Indiana .....i..- Charles C. Deam, Indianapolis....Secretary, state board of forestry. 
| RE ede G. B. MacDonald, Ames......... -Forester, agricultural experiment station. 
BRORS: «6b saisc Chas. A. Scott, Manhattan....... State forester. 
Kentucky........M. C. Rankin, Frankfort......... Commissioner, department of agriculture, 
labor and statistics. 
Louisiana <6 <<< F. J. Grace, Baton Rouge........ State forest commissioner. 
UNIO as ors s,« 0' Edgar E. Ring, Augusta.......... Land agent and forest commissioner. 
Maryland....... F. W. Besley, Baltimore......... -State forester. 
Massachusetts... F. Wm. Rane, Boston........... State forester. 
Mistinen Marcus Schaef, Roscommon..... State forester. 
3 gan..---+--Pilibert Roth, Ann Arbor........ State forest warden. 
Minnesota.......Gen. C. C. Andrews, St. Paul..... Forestry commissioner. 
Montana........ Charles W. Jungberg, Helena..... State forester. 
New Hampshire...E .C. Hirst, Concord...........+. State forester. 
New Jersey..... Alfred Gaskill, Trenton.......... Secretary, forest park reservation commis- 
: sion, and forester. 
James S. Whipple, Albany....... Commissioner, forest, fish and game com- 
New York..... mission. 
C. Re Pettts, Amen 6 dicctewcus Superintendent of state forests. 
North Carolina. .J. S. Holmes, Chapel Hill......... Forester. 
CHI dae diccoy vnc Edmund Secrest, Wooster........ Forester, state agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 
— { J. W. Baker, Cottage Grove. .... Forestry, fish and game warden. 
died ortho LA. B. Wastell, Portland......... . Secretary, state board of forestry. 
Pennsylvania.... Robert S. Conklin, Harrisburg... Commissioner of forestry. 
Rhode Island.... Jesse B. Mowry, Chepachet..... ‘Commissioner of forestry. 
Tennessee....... H. A. Morgan, Knoxville....... Director, college of agriculture and ex- 
periment station. 
Vermont......../ Austin F. Hawes, Burlington.... State forester. 
Virginia.........G. W. Koiner, Richmond.......... Commissioner, department of agriculture 
and immigration. 
R. W. Condon, Port Gamble.....Chairman, state board of forest commis- 
Washington... sioners. 
J. R. Welty, Olympia............ State firewarden and forester. 
West Virginia... A. B. Brooks, Morgantown...... State forester. 


Wisconsin ....... Edward M. Griffith, Madison.... State forester. 


' 
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STATE FORESTRY ORGANIZATIONS 


A list of state forestry associations and their secretaries is printed below. 


in this list will be carefully recorded by AMERICAN Forestry. 


Name of organization 
Appalachian Mountain Club 
Arizona—Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association. ne 
California—Water and Forest Association... 


Forestry Educational Association.......... 
Sierra Club 
Pacific Coast 
Association. 
Tri-counties Reforestation Committee..... 
Colorado Forestry Association.............. 
Connecticut Forestry Association 
Georgia Forestry Association 
Iowa Park and Forestry Association 
Louisiana Forestry Association............. 
Maine Forestry Association...............+- 
Massachusetts Forestry Association 


Forest, Fish and Game 


Michigan Forest Association 


Minnesota State Forest Association......... 
Nebraska Park and Forestry Association.... 
New England Forest, Fish and Game As- 
sociation. 
New Hampshire—Society for the Protec- 
tion of New Hampshire Forests. 
New York—American Forest Preservation 
Society. 
Forestry, Water Storage and Manufactur- 
ing Association of the State of New York. 
Northern New York Forestry Association.. 
State of New York Fish, Game and 
Forest League. 
The Association for the Protection of 
the Adirondacks. 
North Dakota State Sylvaton Society....... 
Ohio—Cincinnati Forest and Improvement 
Association. 
Ohio State Forestry Society 
Oregon Conservation Association........... 


Pennsylvania—Franklin Forestry Society.... 
Pennsylvania Forest Association 


Vermont Forestry Association.............. 
Washington Conservation Association 
West Virginia Forestry Association......... 
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Secretary 
R. B. Lawrence 


Charles A. van der Veer.. 


I. C. Friedlander 


BAS MORMON oc xs cient 
William E. Colby 
Wm. Greer Harrison... 


Miss L. A. Finch 
Ellsworth Bethel 

F. H. Stadtmiiller 
Alfred Akerman 
Welsey Greene 

Mrs.:A; B. Avety..s<s0% 
B.d@at 1. TING. 6s0<6.6 
irvine T.GORG. ..s06. << 
| Oa, OS a 


Dg OE ee 
Miss Leila B. Craig.... 
Arthur T. Harris... 2... 
Allen Hollis 

Geo. Milroy Bailey 
Chester W. Lyman 


O. B. Trappan, Director. 
L CU AMGSOWS. 6 ics ccs 


Edward Hagaman Hall. 


Miss Ella J. Mitchell... 
Adolph Leue 


Prof. J. J. Crumley.... 
A. B. Wastell 


W.G: Bowers: ..<... 5.0. 
F. L. Bitler 


Ernest Hitchcock....... 
Clarence H. Bailey 
A. W. Nolan 


Corrections 


Address 


Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
Phoenix. 


1405 The Merchants Ex- 
change Bldg. San 
Francisco. 

San Diego. 


San Francisco. 


Riverside. 

Denver. 

Elmwood. 

Athens. 

Des Moines. 

Shreveport. 

Augusta. 

4 Joy St., Boston. 

25 Band Chambers, De- 
troit. 

St. Anthony Park. 

York. 

16 State St., Boston. 


Concord, N. H. 
Corfu, N. Y. 
1 Broadway, New York. 


Potsdam, N. Y. 

Elmira. 

Tribune Bldg, New 
York City. 

Penn. 

127 West Twelfth St. 
Cincinnati. 

Wooster. 

904 Lewis Bldg., Port- 
land. 

Chambersburg. 

1o12 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Pittsford. 

P.O. Box 236, Seattle. 





